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1 came into a life unsought, 

Another’s Hand my being wrought; 
Its origin and aim divine, 

Nor birth nor ordered growth, is mine. 


There is a forming force unseen 

The clod and thoughtful life between ; 
A conscious person He must be, 

Who planted consciousness in me. 


‘The canvas and the chiseled stone 
Record conception not their own; 
Thought answers thought and greets the hand, 
Which delegated will has planned. 


An eager, filial quest of love 
Attracts me to the Power above; 
Does this profoundest need inme . 
A love parental guarantee ? 
SAMUEL C, BLACKWELL. 


RETRIBUTION. 


I committed a sin, many years ago, 

A treacherous wrong, and a cruel ; 
Temptation and I walked to and fro, 
And at last to a deadly field did go, 

And alas! I went down, in the duel. 

I own I did not fight as I ought, 

We can always win when such fight is fought. 


But this sin I committed, then and there, 
Was the sweetest sin in my life’s career— 

I cannot tell how precious and fair, 

And I covered it up from the world with care, 
And it seemed the world to me to endear. 
I had great success, and a worldly name— 
It was outward honor, but inward shame. 


For this sin I committed far aback, 

Though the sweetest sin in my whole life’s 

story, 

Though I covered it up, with wondrous tact, 
Has followed stealthily on my track— 

Has marred and embittered all my glory. 

It seems to me very hard of fate, 

For a mortal, thus to lie in wait. 


Yet I own ’twas a wrong of the deepest dye, 
And I write it thus in my history; 
But why God should look with so keen an eye, 
Or a stumbling mortal’s poor cause try 
So relentlessly, is a mystery. 
If we repent, why not blot it out? 
And I have repented past a doubt. 


Yet this sin I committed, long ago, 
Still follows me, with unsparing rigor ; 
I cannot escape it wherever I go, 
But up and down and to and fro, 
It pursues me with terrible vigor. 
And I really now begin to doubt, 
If death itself will blot it out. 


Yet this sin of mine, though a darling sin, 
Was done, half in ignorance I contend, 
And yet for this reason never has been 
More lightly punished, and never-will win 
Forgiveness, till expiation shall end. 
Be it here or yonder, I hardly know,— 
But God follows me closely here below. 
HATTIE TynNG GRISWOLD. 
CoLuMBuws, WIs. 





SEEING THE FOLLY OF IT. 


There is a story of a woman of fashion who, 
after taking her share of the vanities of the 
world, wished to prohibit her daughter from 
doing the same. “I have tried it myself,’ she 
said, “and have seen the folly of it’ “Yes, 
mamma,” said the dutiful daughter, “and I 
should like to see the folly of it for myself.” 

It can never be repeated too often, that the 
claim made by reformers for woman is not 
merely that she should have the right to 
be an angel, but that she should be permitted 
to work out her own salvation on the way. 
She should be allowed, like man, to learn, ob- 
sérve and act freely—subject only to the law 
of the land and the unwritten law of moral- 
ity, be that what it may. Of course she must 
take the risks of ignorance, and learn, as man 
does, by her own errors. 

Not believing in the miserable theory of 
“sowing wild oats” for young men, I of course 
do not believe in it for young women; but 
neither do I believe in the oriental theory of 
seclusion for either. And as soon as society 
forsakes that, it must accept the theory of in- 
dependence, and must expect that women, 
like men, will make mistakes and outgrow 
them. Man must not keep any sphere abso- 
lutely to himself, and say to woman: “This is 
mine.” If the sphere.involves sin he has no 
business there himself; if it merely involves 
folly she has aright to decide in respect to 
the folly of it for herself. 

Here is education, for instance: it is com- 
mon to say that it is mere folly to teach girls 
Latin and Greek, because they will have no. 
need of them. But they are as likely to need 
them as men are. If there is any value in 
these studies for men, then women have a right 
to share that value. If on the other hand the 
study of the classics is mere folly, then they 
have the right to see the folly of it for them- 
selves. 

Soin regard to voting. Itis believed by many 
that there is a certain magic in voting; that it 
is an education in itself, and besides, that it is 
the key to all other rights. If this be true, 
then surely women ought to vote. But if it 
be true, as many profess to hold, that this is 
all folly, and that voters are really neither 
educated nor protected by suffrage, then women 
have also a right to investigate that folly and 
judge of it for themselves. For men to request 
women to stand aside and let them decide all 
the experiments and settle all the conclusions, 
is as absurd as if one half of a pair of scissors 
were to request the other half to stand aside 
and let it do all the cutting. 

No experiment is fairly tried; noconclusion 
faitly reached; no folly thoroughly explored, 
till women have had a handinit. Asan equal 
half of the human race, they are entitled to 
their share of action, expression and legisla- 
tion. If man may rightly award them their 
share in one thing he may in every thing. He 
must absolutely abandon the theory of control 
altogether,—control, that is, of woman as 
woman, by man as man,—before the sexes 
can be placed on an equality. 

It is a singular fact that as the slaveholders, 
in spite of themselves, had to demolish their 


own arguments by constantly recognizing | . 


slaves as human beings in their legislation, so 
men, even in dealing with the results of their 
own sins, have been obliged to recognize 
women as independent beings. ‘Why has 
scarcely any nation ever imposed a penalty on 
seduction as such? If the popular theory is 
correct that man is to be the keeper of 
woman’s conscience, then the seducer, and he 
only, is to be held responsible for the sins of 
both. Not atall; the law holds no such theory. 
When the matter becomes serious, it turns out 
that every girl grown to womanhood is sup- 
posed to be responsible for her ownacts. The 
theory of the. oriental code, that a woman 
“should be guarded, day and night, so that she 
may by no means be mistress of her own ac- 
tions,” is abandoned. The refusal to punish 
aman for seducing a woman, or a woman for 
seducing a man, is a recognition of the separ- 
ate responsibility of individuals, man or 
woman. 

And if this be the attitude of the law, even 
in respect te crimes, the same is certainly true 
in regard to mere errors. Women must learn 
to keep clear of them, not by mere prohibition, 
but either by early education, or by the sterner 
training of experience. So long as we are only 


‘| kept from folly because it is out of our reach, 


we are children. When we have learned to 
avoid it because we see it as it is, then we are 
men and women. T. W. H. 


AN OLD LEGEND WITH A NEW APPLICATION. 


“The king was in the counter, 
Counting out money; 
The queen was in the kitchen, 
Eating bread and honey.” 


And there the historian judiciously stops. He 





does not tell us how the government was ad- 


ministered, whether it fared well or {ill with 
the people, what was the condition of the arts 
and sciences, nor whether the lords and ladies 
of the court were distinguished for learning, 
dignity and fine manners. Having made that 
one clear statement in regard to the king and 
queen, he leaves us to infer the rest. 

As the head, so the hands; as the rulers, so 
the people. If the king spent his time among 
his money-bags, counting his gold pieces, we 
may be sure that his people spent theirs in 
trying to get gold pieces to count. If the 
queen had no higher aim in life than dawdling 
in the kitchen and lapping honey in solitary 
luncheons, we need not ask if the ladies of her 
court were distinguished for culture, refine- 
ment and grace. The stream never rises 
higher than its source, and the aims of the 
many will not be nobler than the aims of the 
few whom they imitate and follow. A money- 
loving king will develop a sordid and mean- 
spirited people; a queen without dignity will 
have acourt withoutreverence. If to all plans 
of improvement the king says, “Will it pay ?” 
and to ail suggestions of refurm the queen 
says, “Why agitate? I have all the honey I 
want,” what hope is there for the people? 

Ruled by love of gain on one side, and love of 
ease on the other, worldly success will become 
the only patent of nobility, and unblushing 
selfishness the rule of life. The virtues will 
be denounced as old-fashioned, and the law of 
love too transcendental for daily use. We 
know of such a people; the rhyme of Mother 
Goose was prophetic. Our king—the man- 
hood of the nineteenth century—is in the 
counter counting out money. He lives for it, 
works for it, cheats for it; he sacrifices to 
it the aspirations of his life, the society of 
his wife and children—thought, culture and 
needed rest. Scanning his ledger he forgets 


the glory of the stars; the dollar is held so | 


close to his eyes that it covers the universe; 
the true values are lost sight of: honesty, gen- 
erosity, progress, love to God and the neigh- 
bor. The soul narrows to what it worships, 
becomes what it serves. “The man made of 
money is no mere phantom of the author's 
brain, but a terrible reality.” 

And what of the queen? Where is she? 
What is she doing? Illustrating to the world 
the graces of womanhood? Living grandly, 
striving to bless all who come within the reach 
of her influence? to make her life an example 
of all nobleness? Ah,no! When the king 
took to the counting-house he assigned her to 
the kitchen, where, for a long time, she baked 
and brewed, bviled and roasted, pickled and 
preserved, for him, His majesty was a crea- 
ture to be fed, and she fed him. The way to 
his heart was said to be through his stomach, 
and she found it. She made it a way of pleas- 
antness, that so her own paths might be those 
of peace. No doubt she felt alittle low-spirit- 
ed at times; would have liked companionship, 
higher aims and a larger outlook, but being 
reminded that she was in her appropriate 
sphere, she took heart and went on cooking. 
But sometimes his majesty was hard to please, 
complained more than he complimented, found 
fault with the dishes, and forgot that the pre- 
siding genius of the kitchen was also a queen. 

Hearing the question so often asked, will it 
pay? she began revolving it for herself. 
Couldn’t she make it pay a little better? 
Couldn’t she fill her sphere—of course she 
must do that—without all this toiling and 
moiling and care? Just within her reach in 
the pantry were all manner of honey-jars, full 
to the brim of attractive sweets. The king 


‘had never invited her to share his money or 


to help count it. Why should she invite him 
to her luncheon of bread and honey? So he 
went on counting money, and she went into 
the honey-pots up toher elbows. Bridget was 
installed in the kitchen, and the queen ate 
honey from morning till night, but still care- 
ful to remain in her sphere. She has grown 
weak and helpless and silly, but she wears 
beautiful clothes, and has soft white hands, 
and dotes on theGerman. She thinks strong- 
minded women are “horrid,” and still says, 
“Why can’t you be quiet? Don’t I keep tell- 
ing you that I have all the honey I want?” 
Oh, king in the counter, come and look after 
your queen! Rescue her from those perilous 
honey-pots; educate her faculties; respond to 
her thought; welcome her to the world of 
work; demand of her a new definition of her 
sphere. Oh, queen of the kitchen! you who 
spend your days in one poor apartment of the 
royal palace—that is yours by right—I charge 
you to come forth! The king needs you; 
humanity waits for you; God calls you. Not 
a drudge, not a toy, but a companion, is the 
need of the king; not a housewife nor a belle, 
but a woman, is the demand of the age; not to 
fill a sphere preseribed for you by the men of 
the past, but to round to a full completeness 
every possibility of your nature, and so become 
the hope and inspiration of the future, is the 
work to which God calls you. 


There is something sweeter than honey, of 
more value than gold—the sweetness of wo- 
manhood, the integrity of manhood. True 
lives are the wealth that enriches the world. 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 


HOW OUR LAWS TREAT WOMEN. 


The Delaware Tribune gives an account of | 
the unjust treatment a woman in its vicinity 
has recently received from a man, which in- 
justice is endorsed by our laws. The instance 
it narrates is only one of thousands. And yet 
women have no wrongs to complain of. 

A neat looking and respectable woman called 
at the office of the Tribune and made the fol- 
lowing statement: She isa native of Cheshire, 
England, and was married there to an Irish- 
man named Martin Ruhan. Her husband was 
worthless and vicious, and being frequently in 
the hands of the law she was obliged to sup- 
port herself. Leaving him in jail, she came to 
this country seven years ago in May. A child, 
. ~ girl, was born to her soon r her ar- 

val, 

She has in this country’ maintained herself 
and child and saved some money, but her hus- 
band, learning where she was, importuned her 
to send money to pay his —- over. She 
at length did so, providing him with $36.50 for 
the purpose, and on his arrival gave him a full 
outfit of clothing. She then left her place (at 
Mr. Bringhurst’s, near Claymont,) and came 
to this city to live with her husband. ‘This 
was a few weeks ago. The husband, who now 
went by the name of Peter Ford, one of his 
numerous aliases, was employed a while at 
Lobdell’s, and afterward at Stotsenburg’s 
Foundry. After living with her for some two 
or three weeks he departed suddenly, and car- 
ried off with him $147 of his wife’s earnings, 
the clothing she had given him, and some of 
her own clothes. She has not since heard, a 
word from him, and has vo doubt that after 
robbing he has deserted her.. But by the laws 
of Delaware, the money and clothing the fel- 
low took belong to him and not to his wife. 
| She wanted him arrested for the theft, but of 
course it cannot bedone. This is law, but not 
justice. 


—— —— en 


PEACE. 


AN APPEAL FROM NEW ENGLAND YEARLY 
MEETING OF WOMEN FRIENDS TO THEIR 
CHRISTIAN SISTERS. 


It is in the love of Christ that we feel drawn 
to address our sisters on the great and 





momentous question of Peace, aud of the 
settlement of national differences by some 
other means than by the sword. 





The memories of the fearful conflict through 
which we have so lately passed, and the un- 
principled and awfully devastating war in 
Europe, have, we believe, stirred up the minds 
of many of us to see that we have a great 
work to do, and that it is the Christian’s work. 
Christ said, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
Has not the time come when women should 
arise in unity and strength and say,“ We must 
hace Peace,’ and to urge upon the legislators 
in every country, the necessity of settling 
misunderstandings by arbitration ? 

Let us band together as Christians ought to 
do, and press this vital question forward. Let 
us no longer be under the dominion of these 
carnal weapons, but let us by our earnest 
appeals for moral force, and Christ's rule, 
show to the world, that God has not forgotten 
to be gracious *o those who work under the di- 
rection of the Prince of Peace. 

GERTRUDE W. CARTLAND, Clerk. 

Newport, R. 1., 6 mo., 16, 1871. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss Irish, who has been in the Probate 
Office at Portland, is a candidate for Register 
of Probate. 


Mrs.S. M. Pomeroy, “Brick’s’’ divorced wife, 
has accepted an agency for a life-insurance 
company in Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Vallandigham is at her brother’s in 
Maryland, confined to her room, and indulging 
in a melancholy which borders on insanity. 

Harriet Martineau isin better health this 
summer, though she is still disabled from work. 
She lives in her charming retreat of “Amble- 
side,” in the English lake couatry. 

Mrs. Dame, one of our New York sculptors, 
has lately been modeling a bas-relief illustrat- 
ing Dante Rossetti’s poem of “The Blessed 
Damozel,’’ and has received a commission to 
put her design in marble: 

Mrs. Colt, the pistol-maker at Hartford, hav- 
ing built a $200,000 church in memory of her 
husband and in behalf of her workmen, is 
building a $60,000 school-house on her armory 
grounds for the children of her employés. 

Madame Regina Dal Cin, a famous feminine 
surgeon of Austria, performed 150 successful 
operations at the City Hospital in Trieste, and 
was rewarded by the municipal authorities 
with aletter of thanks and a purse of gold. 

The name of Mrs. H. C. Romanoff, an Eng- 
lish wife of a Russian gentleman living up in 
the Ural Mountains, is very favorably known 





the Greco-Russian Church,” a book of rare 
interest and value. 


The Hon. Mrs. Yelverton, or “Lady Avon- 
more,” as she is now called, is residing at a 
beautiful place called Saucelito,on San Fran- 
cisco bay. She is engaged in writing her 
American experiences, and will shortly depart 
for the Sandwich Isiands, Japan and China. 


The sister of Delescluze, the famous Commn- 
nist, now in her 65th year, is to be tried by a 
council of war at Versailles, on various charges. 
Ske is said to have been a petroleuse, and 
to have murderéd several of the troops of 
Thiers. According to some accounts, she is a 
venerable fury. 


According to the country newspapers, Miss 
Kellogg has bought about forty country resi- 
dances this season; and Miss Nilsson has in- 
vested in one hundred and five lots of ground, 
costing, in the aggregate, $17,435,000, exclusive 8 
of about a dozen lots, the cost of which has 

not been mentioned . 


Mrs. Henry M. Field, who recently deliver- 


, ed an excellent lecture on “The Literature of 


France,” before the pupils of Vassar College, 
has accepted an invitation to deliver the ad- 
dress before the Laurel Hall Association of 
Stockbridge, Mass., at their next annual meet- 
ing, in August. 

Miss Abbie Gifford, of Marshall County, 
Iowa, who failed by a few votes in getting the 
Republican nomination for School Superin- 
tendent, has been nominated by the Democrats- 
Miss Gifford declines the nomination, saying 
she will not accept a nomination from one par- 
ty after being a candidate before the conven- 
tion of another. 


Jenny Lind has added manuscript to music 
by becoming an authoress. She is said to be 
the author of a novel recently published at 
Stockholm, entitled “An Artist's Pilgrimage 
on Earth.” The book contains so much in- 
formation about her early career that it must 
have emanated either from herself or from cne 
intimately acquainted with her. 


Sophia Cornwall, of Milford, ten years old, 
discovered a pile of stones on the track of the 
New York and New Haven Railway near that 
place the other day, and, although the train 
was in sight, succeeded in removing them by 
the time it reached the spot. The conductor 
stopped the train, and, after thanking her, 
offered her a greenback, but the brave child de- 
clined it. 


Mrs, Mary Wilson owns a farm of 150 acres 
near Reed’s Corners, Ontario County, N. Y., 
and although seventy-two years of age, has 
gathered in all her grain without help. She 
was found by an interviewer pitching off a load 
of wheat, and a day or two ago had been mow- 
ing. She swings ascythe and handles a pitch- 
fork with the ease of a man in his prime. 
This, as the village paper says, is a truly re- 
markable case. 

Not more than fuur or five years ago a dis- 
tinguished Boston publisher, of a great deal of 
experience, advised the many friends of a cer- 
tain young lady that she had better stick to 
school teaching—she would never make any- 
thing of a writer. It was a new proof of the 
fallibility of the wisest of us, for the young . 
lady was Miss Louisa M. Alcott, whose new 
book, “Little Men,” sold twenty-six thousand 
copies before the day of publication. 

The officials of New York have been clearing 
out one of the worst courts of tenement-houses 
in the city, and there are intimations that the 
work of purification is to be continued vigor- 
ously in other sections during the summer. 
Go court has been a festering sink of in- 
iquity and degradation for at least half a gen- 
eration; and yet we are told that its owner is 
a Christian lady well known for her contribu- 
tions to the church and missionary cause. 
We suppose she must bea kinswoman of Mrs. 
Jellyby, interested in the Booriaboola Gha mis- 
sions; at all events, it is painfully apparent 
that she has given herself no concern about 
her tenantry on Sweeney’s alley.—Bazar. 


Miss S. E. Strickland, of Vineland, N. J., 
made an excellent impression as a lyceum lec- 
turer last winter. Wherever she spoke she 
was received with enthusiasm, and made 
many warm friends. She is a woman of edu- 
cation, of industry, and of ideas. She speaks. 
extempore with clearness and vigor, and enli- 
vens her subjects with a rich fund of anec- 
dotes, pungent humor, and scathing sarcasm.. 
Her lectures hitherto have been on “The Fail- 
ing Health of American Women,” and “Why 
I want to Vote.” She has just completed a 
new lecture, entitled, “What a Woman can Do.” 
By birth she is a Massachusetts woman, and 
fora number of years was a teacher in the 
schools at Springfield and Cambridge, and af- 
terwards at Newark, N. J. For several years 
she has been a practical farmer at Vineland, 
growing fruits and vegetables on her own farm 
by the labor of her own'hands. She can tell 
what a woman can do if anybody can. Lyce- 
um committees may be sure of satisfaction 





by her “Sketches of the Rites and Customs of 


when Miss S. appears on their platforms. 








~ 
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most of the restrictions of a child; an unpaid 
housemaid; perhaps (Heaven knows!) an un- 
thanked and unconsidered drudge. Let him 
— | understand that marriage only can relieve him 

(Gree Ge Sedgeatat.) | from his position; and that even marriage 

Upon a candid examination, I believe it | 5,41 be to him in the main but a continuance 
would be found that there is more downright | of the same; and that even this relief it is not 
misery among young women, between the ages in his power to lift finger to bring within his 
of eighteen and thirty, than among any other | }orj2on. Let him appreciate, as only a sensi- 
class of people. ___ | tive woman can, the peculiar annoyances of a 
So far from this being a surprising condition ' situation in which one is even supposed to be 
of things, the wonder is rather that it should | 5, a++endance upon the pleasure of a “lover 


UNHAPPY GIBLS. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


be so seldom credited, so imperfectly under- loth who lingers long.” Let him find himself | 


stood, and so unwisely received by the more | ),,oaching thirty, without a dollar of his 
fortunate portions of the world. own, without prospect of future self-subsis- 


The ordinary lot of the ordinary young wo- | tence, or acquaintance with any trade or busi- 
man is one of the most miserable and unnat- | |... which can support him, or a hope of any, 


] 


ural things in comfortably civilized life; and | 
society will never adjust its distorted angles 
with any approach to proportion till some radi | 
cal change is effected in it. 
. “You are quite right,” writes a friend. “I | 
have known women myself who have repeat- | 
edly refused to marry because they will not re- 
produce in the lives of their daughters the 
sufferings of their own early years.” 

A wide-eyed creature, with a smile like a 
wild-brier bud and a voice like a canary’s, 
comes peeping over your shoulder to read 
these words; and you lift, perhaps, your fond 
paternal eyes: “Unhappy girls, indeed! What 
will you do with her?” What I do with wild- 
briers and canaries—nothing more. You show 
me the joy of birds and roses—only that. I 
grant you the charm of a perfume and the 
strength of song—nothing else. Your little 
daughter is happy as babies and bees are hap- 
py—not otherwise. Let her hum about your 
declining days and coo in your fond ears. It 
almost seems as if bird or bee or baby would | 
doaswell. Butletherbe. Perhaps the world 
has need of her. I admit her as I admit a 
kitten. But it is not with her that I have to 


' 





deal. She does not happen very often. More 
generally the kitten answers in herstead. She 
is not the ordinary girl. 

Let me say, in passing, that a young woman 
who really finds in the common lot of young 
women genuine happiness does so in one of | 
two ways. Either she is too frivolous to ap- | 
preciate anything truer, deeper, more worthy | 
—in other words, she does not know any bet- | 
ter than to like it; or she gains, by means of 
that sheer sacrifice of self-culture and self-re- | 


liance, which is inculeated upon ber as the.| 


chief end of woman, around which all the | 
sanctities of her affections and authorities of 
her religion are trained to grow, the compen- | 
sation which always attends the dignity of 

even mistaken service. She is happy by sim- | 
ple virtue of self-abnegation. The hight and 
depth, the why and wherefore, the whither 
and where, do notconcern her. She may have 
wasted her life; but, having lost it, she has 
gained it. She may have misplaced it; but, 
having missed it, she has found it. In short, 
she is happy because she does not know that 

she ought not to be. 

“God’s sacred pity touched the grand mi:- 
take.” 

But yet it isnot with her that I have to deal. 
She is not the ordinary girl. The ordinary 
girl, Irepeat, is an unhappy creature. 

If any man doubt this, let him try it. Let 
him pause in his education four years, five, six 
before he ought. Let him come home from 
the school-room with his young head half full 
of the love of great deeds and great men, great 
principles and great facts,and his young heart 
high with great hopes and dreams. (The 
smallest of us see the world so large when we 
step into it, like the burning face of a magni- 
fied moon, seen through a forest on an eastern 
hill!) Let him put away his books upon the 
shelf; he may quite as well. To-morrow his 
mother will make cake, and he shall stone the 
raisins. No,nor need he take them down the 
next day. Why, my dear sir, there is pickling 
on Wednesday! Will he snatch an hour to 
refresh his Horace? But it is washing-day. 
Will he secure that last review of Darwin be- 
fore the magazine goes to Cousin Maria? 
There is nobody to set the table, my dear. 
Can’t you just step down? Will he be off for 
a tramp in the woods on this wiry morning, 
every vein aglow and every nerve in tension 
for a breath of wild life to strike him through ? 
We have the sewing-circle to-day. There are 
one hundred biscuit to be buttered first. Run 
and get your apron, please. Will he go to sea, 
or on a mission, make shoes, study medicine, 
banking, law, Gospel, trade? Will he make a 
maillion or a poem? A statue or a carpet- 
sweeper? Sir, your mother has been looking 
forward for years to the time when she should 
have you at home to relieve her of her care. 
Your father cannot spare you. Your little 
sisters are growing up, and need a brother's 
guidance. Charity begins at home—yes, and 
duty, and all zest, hope, dreams, aspirations; 
yes, and end there. Take up your cross and 
follow them. Is not the kitchen wide enough ? 
Will not the sewing-room contain your grand- 
est meanings? Can you doubt that you are 
meeting, in the nursery, all the high intent of 

life? 

I repeat, let any man try it. Let him find 
himself in a few years’ lapse a wearied, wor- 
ried, stiffened thing; grown into his treadmill; 
rusting out in brains and wearing ot in body; 
a patient dependent in his parents’ house; a 





mature man, with about the rights and under 


to preserve his old age from wretched and un- 
welcome dependence. Let any man try this, 
I say, if he wonders why women are not happy. 

Butit is said: The condition which you rep- 
resent is not possible, for women have not 
the same tastes as men. A woman will not 
feel to be deprivations many customs which to 
a man would be galling in the extreme. 

This I deny. Women have, in general, J 
believe, very much the same tastes with men. 
No woman ever failed to feel the deprivations 
of the life which I have depicted, except from 
pure pressure and warp of a long training to 
it and seclusion in it. A woman finds no adap- 
tation to her “taste” in such a life but such as 
the prisoner found in “‘Picciola.” Would free 
man have stooped to cherish a weed in the 
crack of a jail pavement? “Galling in the 
extreme”? It might be to a man. The 
language only struggles to express what their 
lot is to many women. It cannot attain unto 
the hight of the settled hopelessness, the out- 


| raged sensitiveness, the sense of misfit and 


mishap in all their tine young purposes, the 
fierce questioning of Heaven and despair of 
earth, which I have seen in the faces of 
thoughtful women a hundred times. 

But again it is said: All laws hit hardsome- 
where; every beneficence inflicts some pain; 


natural position and employment of women 
must be in their husbands’ or fathers’ homes, 
acertain amount of ill-adaptedness and dis- 
content cannot be avoided in the interval 
wherein the natural limits of the two overlap. 


There are rough seas between girlhood and | 


wifehood from which no pilot can inevitably 


| secure the sailor. In the main, a woman’s ; Were. 
| duties are at home; and, in general, her hap- | me somewhere. But father says I am doing 


piness ought to be. 

This again Ideny. Whatever may be said 
of married women (and “that,”’ as Mill says 
of the aberration of moral feeling, “is too 
weighty a subject to be discussed parentheti- 
cally and by way of illustration,”) the duties 
of the unmarried woman are not at home. 

I do not refer now to those cases in which 
invalid or indigent parents require the person- 
al presence and care of their children, except 
to say that such claims are no more binding 
npon the filial affection of a daughter than 
upon that of a son, and that it does not de- 
volve one whit more upon Sarah to leave her 
store or studio to meet them than upon 
William to leave his ship or sell out his oil- 
wells. 

Housekeeping and home-staying are no 
more compulsory upon the consciences and 
lives of women as women than shoe-making 
upon the moral principle of men as men. On 
whatever ground all girls should be house- 
keepers all boys should be tinsmiths or fisher- 
men. In the nature of things, there is no 
more claim upon a woman to be her father’s 
housekeeper or her brother’s seamstress than 
to be his hostler or his bootblack. If John 
should remain with his mother to help about 
the sewing, so should she; not otherwise. If 
it is incumbent upon him to expend a dozen 
of his young years in making preserves, it 
may be upon her; but not otherwise. It is a 
selfish affection, a sickly sentimentality, and a 
terrible error of parental judgment, which 
says to the young man: “Go, life is before 
you; cut your way; leave your mark; make 
for yourself an honest independence and an 
honored name; tax all the force, all the beau- 
ty, all the largeness of your being, that the 
world may help you, and you the world; no 
satrifice will be too great for us to make in 
aiding you to this grand end; no separation 
too bitter; we shall watch and smile, and take 
our gray hairs to the grave in the joy of your 
success.” And to the young woman: “My 
dear, we cannot spare you now; wait a while; 
wait a long while; wait a lifetime, perhaps. 
Give us your self—your young energies, and 
ingenuities, and the diversion of your bright- 
est hours and the devotion of your gravest; 
your gifts and graces; your patience and 
smiles ; your opportunities of growth and gain; 
your chance of usefulness or fame. Life is 
before you, too—lifting like a golden mist; 
your young eyes are alight with it. But turn 
away. Wait a while. Wait a long while. 
Even wait till the color has faded and the 
chill sunk down. Itis not for you. It may 
allure you; but we know better. You may 
long for it; but our sheltering roof is your 
abiding-place. We have need of you.” 

And this brings us back. I said that the or- 
dinary lot of the ordinary young woman is un- 
natural. 


| “If there is anything vitally important to 
the happiness of human beings,” it has been 
| said, “it is that they should relish their habit- 
| ual pursuits.” 

| But this is not all. Happiness is not the 
most natural thing in this world; nor the most 
important. 

“Rights? Oh! yes,” said an old country- 
man, “I won’t deny but women has rights. 
They’re human critters. I'll own they’ve got 
rights; but they ain’t men’s rights!’ 

“They're human critters.” Weare apt to 
forget it. But they really are. The large 
abilities and disabilities, the great means and 
ends of life, they possess in common with their 
kind to an extent in which the distinctions of 
sex are an impertinent and unimportant con- 
sideration. The pertinence and importance of 
these distinctions are secondary to the great 
family likeness of human nature. Women are 
made in the image of God before they are 
made in the image of Eve. 

Now the position to which we remand young 
women is one contrary both to the needs and 
| the obligations of young human nature. 

; The powers of self-management, self-sup- 
port and self-investment are the inherent 
needs of the maturing man or woman. The 
best and broadest use of these powers is ob- 
ligatory upon them. This public opinion de- 
niestowomen. Individuality is the birthright 
of each human soul. This society crushes 
out of women. “He who lets the world or 
his own portion of it choose his plan of life 
for him has no need of any other faculty than 
the ape-like one of imitation.” This exalted 
trait the world has “expressed to gold-leaf” in 
its girls. The delicate woof and lustrous col- 
oring of that most delicate and lustrous web, 

the feminine conscience, have been wound 
| about the bare bitterness of the thing till it 
| has become a difficult matter to explain to a 
rational young woman that life not only allows 
, but demands of her that she should follow her 
| own judgment in the selection of her work, 
| that she is mistress of her own faculties and 





| no custom can be adjusted smoothly to every | queen of her own uses. 
member of society; and, since in general the | 


“I should like to be a doctor or a lawyer, to 
| preach or to paint, to buy or sell or get gain, 
|; to have any place in the active world, any 
| Share of its definite struggles and rewards and 
| helpfulness,” cry the patient eyes of hundreds 
| of these quiet “home-girls,’ whose praise is in 
the mouth of everybody. “But mother would 
| not like it. Iam not as happy as I wish I 
I feel as if there were a mistake about 


right. Iseem to myself to be stepping on tip- 
toe over a mine of something that I may not 
touch. I feel unused, untried, unsounded. 
But brother Edward says he cannot spare me. 
Like poor Charley Lamb, I ‘once thought life 
to be something, but it has unaccountably fall- 
en from me before its time.’ But Sarah says 
I’m just run down, and need quinine.” 

This is not of nature nor of grace. Itisa 
distortion and a wrong. In any but a woman 
we should not need to have it pointed out. 
Turn the tables. Reverse the coin. Suppose 
that Raphael had refused to gaze into the di- 
vine eyes of the Sistine Mary because his 
mother advised him not to. Or that Milton had 
not entered Paradise because his father 
thought he’d better not. Or that Mr. Field 
had let the Cable go, to please a first cousin, 
who thought he had enough to do at home. 

It is often urged that young women, in the 
dependent and uneventful life of their mothers’ 
homes, can find sufficient outlet for their 
“spare life,” and effective anodyne for their 
discontent, in acts of charity. Heaven knows 
what would have become of them, my friend, 
if they had not made that discovery long ago! 
“Outlet and anodyne!” Yes, but effective and 
sufficient ! 

I sayagain: Let any man try it. “To prac- 
tice it [charity] usefully,” says the author of 
the “Subjection of Women” (a book which no 
reading woman in the land should rest till she 
has seen), “or even without doing mischief, 
requires the education, the manifold prepara- 
tion, the knowledge, and the thinking powers 
of a skillfal administrator. There are few 
of the administrative functions of government 
for which a person would not be fit who is fit 
to bestow charity usefully.”’ 

“T long ago came to the conclusion,”’ said a 
thinking woman, who has, as we say, tried 
“both kinds,” “that the natural way of assist- 
ing the suffering and needy is through the 
legitimate avenues of a settled business.” 

Behold, we have the poor always with us! 
Through the legitimate avenues of a settled 
business, if at all, we must relieve the suffer- 
ing and meet the needs of young women. 
Their lives lack that “greatest possible central- 
ization of information and diffusion of it from 
the center’’ which is the mainspring of all true 
government, either of society or of the indi- 
vidual, and which in this work-a day, bread- 
and-butter world can be generally secured 
only by the discipline of a work-a-day, bread- 
, and-butter, profit-and-loss occupation. 

It ought to be just as much of a disgrace or 
affliction to a parent not to have provided 
means of apprenticeship to a business for his 
daughter as for his son. It should be just as 
much of a mortification to a young woman to 
find herself unqualified, at a suitable age, for 
some kind of trade as it is to a young man. 
A girl ought to feel as much ashamed of every 








year that she passes in needless dependence 
upon her parents’ bounty as is her brother. 

To the speculative masculine mind inter- 
ested in the advantages or disadvantages likely 
to accrue to the masculine half of the world 
from such a state of society instances will oc- 
cur of women, trained on the “protection and 
dependence” theory, sinking in latter life a 
dead weight into the struggling youth of an 
overworked and underpaid ‘man; planting 
their pretty, helpless feet on every growth in 
his prospects of ease; tearing with their grace- 
ful, helpless fingers holes that no tailor can 
mend in his pocket; ofven, in the pleasant 
names of pleasant kinships, turning his life to 
bitterness, and depriving him of its richest 
rights and dearest hopes—instances so numer- 
ous that I think even the political economy of 
such a mind will hardly be prepared to weigh 
against them those benefits which men may 
derive from the attentions and presence of 
such women in their homes. 

Let us cease this foolish prattle about the 
sweet seclusion and the modest shelter of a 
deformed and wasted and wasting existence. 

Send your girls away from home. It will 
do them good. Urge them into the world. 
“I pray not that thoushouldest take them out 
of the world; but that thou shouldest keep 
them from the evil.” Help them into the 
broad ways of active life, and into the brisk 
air of healthy competitions and acquisitions. 
They will strengthen for it, body and brain 
and soul, Train them from infancy to “be” 
something. There shall repay you no more 
a parody of the possibilities of young woman- 
hood—sickly, moody, dwarfed, and twisted; 
but “a new creature.” Drop that sentimen- 
tal clinging and that false fondness which 
grants your grown daughter only the privileges 
and immunities of a child in her teens. Aid 
her to “put away childish things.’”’ Teach 
her that character comes of contest, fineness 
of friction, innocence not of ignorance; heal- 
thy womanhood—even as healthy manhood 
—from a hand-to-hand battle in the very thick 
of life. 


WORK IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


The Ladies’ Christian Union, of Chicago, 
is an association of ladies for good work, en- 
tirely unsectarian in character, where all de- 
nominations work together side by side in per- 
fect harmony. They have recently issued an 
announcement that the educational committee 
of the Ladies’ Christian Union is organized 
for the purpose of aiding and encouraging 
such young women, either in the city or coun- 
try, as desire an education, but are so circum- 
stanced that they cannot obtain it without 
assistance. They have opened communica- 
tion with the officers and teachers of a large 
number of ‘schools, and have had strong en- 
couragement in every direction. The aid will 
be given in reduced or free tuition, and in se- 
curing places in families where young women 
can earn their board by their labor, out of 
school-hours. They do not make this a 
charity, nor do they intend to support any 
person while pursuing their studies, but mere- 
ly to place the means of education within the 
reach of those young women who care to se- 
cure it. They hope, by the liberality of those 
interested in the work, soon to have a fund 
from which they can make loans to lady stu- 
dents, the money to be due one year after the 
expiration of the study course, and after that 
to bear interest. An Industrial School for 
Girls lias been lately started by these ladies. 
They are preparing to add to the experiment 
the feature lately introduced into the London 
Industrial School, under the management of 
Miss Emily Faithfull, a department to teach 
girls household employments, cooking and the 
general care of a house, fitting them either 
for domestic service, or the care of their own 
homes. 


THE NEW THEORY OF MARRIAGE. 





{From the Christian Union.]} 

In our time a theory of marriage has found 
favor with some, which to old-fashioned peo- 
ple seems to mean simply a repeal of the 
seventh commandment. To a few honest 
men and women it seems a great step toward 
the millennium. In justice to these last, we 
give the theory as we suppose they would 
choose to state it. Itis this: that the exter- 
nal relation of marriage is justified only by 
the highest form of affection, and by that is 
justified always. In the absence of such af- 
fection, the legal form of wedlock has no mor- 
al authority to bind aman and woman togeth- 
er. And a man and woman between whom 
such an affection arises are morally justified 
in uniting themselves to each other, what- 
ever may have been their previous external 
relations to others. 

It is not easy to treat such a doctrine with 
sufficient respect to coolly controvert it. Yet 
this must sometimes bedone. For such ideas 
are held by a few persons who are honestly 
and earnestly trying to reform society by them. 
Yet the best refutation of them is a plain 
statement of what their practical adoption by 
society would mean. 

The institutions of society can deal only 
with external acts. What is permitted or for- 
bidden, by the law of the statute-book and 
by public sentiment, is preéminently matters 
of outward conduct. Indeed, the laws of the 





State touch nothing else. Decision upon mo- 
tives, apart from actions, is too fine and deli- 
cate a thing to be attempted in the broad reg- 
ulations adopted by societies of men for their 
government. Public opinion, it is true, to 
some extent awards praise or blame by its 
sense of the secret springs of action in men. 
But the great Must and Must Not of society 
are uttered only upon actions, not upon mo- 
tives. You cannot by institution or ordinance 
secure that men shall be patriotic, you can 
only oblige them to pay certain external ser- 
vice to the State. You cannot forbid covetous- 
ness, but only actual aggression. You cannot 
by social arrangement punish impurity of 
heart, though you can punish adultery. And 
so in all things. 

Suppose society undertakes to reform the 
marriage relation in the way proposed. It is 
utterly powerless to regulate the inward feel- 
ings upon which these unions shall be con- 
tracted. It can only deal with their outward 
form. Its action must be simply to abrogate 
entirely every element of obligation in mar- 
riage. The law must permit any man and 
woman to come together for as long or short 
a time as they please. Public sentiment must 
regard such temporary unions precisely as it 
now regards marriage. It can visit the worst 
of them with no harsher judgment than it 
now bestows on marriages where the highest 
affection is wanting. Inclination alone is to 
regulate the most intimate relation of life. 
And this law is to prevail from top to bottom 
of society. Such freedom is to be offered, not 
to a strong and disciplired few, who might be 
incapable of misusing it; but to the whole 
race, in all its gradations of weakness, and an- 
imalism and seifishness. For all alike, there 
is to be no bond in marriage except inclina- 
tion. 

This would be the practical realization of 
the theories we have indicated. What would 
be the right name for such a state of things? 
What is the responsibility of those whose 
course tends directly to bring it about? 

The theorizing on this subject is utterly 
wanting in comprehension of the actual facts 
and necessities of life. It frames ideals and 
urges men toward them, oblivious of the pes- 
tilent swamps that lie in the way. Because 
love needs no law, all law is to be abolished 
upon earth! 

The truth is, the whole institution of mar- 
riage is based on the fact that man is not per- 
fect or angelic. All contract, all law, all forms 
of obligation, exist because men will not spon- 
taneously and without constraint do just what 
they ought. If all men and women were per- 
fect, there would be no need of formal mar- 
riage vows, no need of law, or of public senti- 
ment. To such beings the only possible un- 
ions would be those inspired by love, and love 
alone would amply guard their purity and 
fidelity. But, in truth, the race is so far from 
perfect that its members need laws and bar- 
riers and external helps, and without these 
would plunge into utter ruin. There must be 
governments, institutions, public sentiments, 
which shall hold men to right ways. And far 
beyond most such forces in the width of its 
prevalence, the depth of conviction support- 
ing it, and the vastness of its influence, is the 
institution of marriage. It is like a temple 
built to guard the holiest treasure of mankind, 
The treasure itself, the pure love of husband 
and wife, no ‘social construction can ensure. 
But society can so guard and fortify the ex- 
ternal relation, can so protect it against for- 
eign intruders, so maintain it in permanence 
and honor it with an investiture of sacredness, 
as to give the best possible security and foster- 
ing to the sacred sentiment. All this is done 
by the institution of marriage. Through it 
has come the best happiness of mankind; un- 
der its shelter have thriven all the sweet 
household relations; by its purity have been 
measured the strength of the State and the 
greatness of the people. Under its laws there 
has been occasional suffering, as there must 
be under all universal laws. But so tran- 
scendently have its blessings exceeded its evils, 
that to the thoughtful mind this of all social 
arrangements bears the conspicuous stamp of 
Divine authorship. 

It is the foundations of this temple that 
some men and women of good intent are tam- 
pering with. They can no more overthrow it 
than they can change the course of the plan- 
ets. But what they can do, what they are 
doing, is to temporarily weaken, in the minds 
of not a few followers, the conviction of the 
sacredness of marriage. In doing that they 
are sowing the seeds of a dark harvest of suf- 
fering and sin. Let them look well to the 
wisdom and right of their course. 





AccorRDING to the Raleigh (N.C.) Sentinel, 
Woman Suffrage was practically carried out io 
Johnson County, in that State, at the last elec- 
tion, and the people there are warned to be- 
ware of the same trick again. The Sentinel 
of July 17th says:— 

Major Smith, President of the North Caroli- 
na Railroad, told it himself, that he voted two 
hundred negro women in Johnson County by 
having them dressed in men’s clothes, His 
plan was this: The register’s books were kept 
= all day; the women in breeches register- 
ed when taken to the polls; the law forbade 
any man to challenge, so they were obliged to 
vote. At the subsequent election no women 
voted, and the white folk= carried the election 
by five hundred and more. 
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DO THEY? 


It is the opinion of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
“that women dress to please the men.” 

Does she know women? They dress for 
each other’s eyes. They fear each other’s 
criticisms and ridicule more than anything 
living. To have Mrs. Lofty say our velvet is 
cotton-back—our laces imitation—our dress 
an old one turned wrong side out, and bottom 
side up, and retrimmed to hide old seams, is all 
but death itself. To have Mrs. Pompous sur- 
vey us from head to foot, and compute the 
probable cost of our outfit, and she can do it 
to a dollar, is wretchedness of the deepest dye 
The veriest butterfly flitting can disturb the 
serenity of the busiest bee by saying, “What 
under the canopy possesses you to think a 
square neck becoming, when your neck is so 
scrawny and sallow?” Little honey will be 
made that day—it will take all the strength of 
that most industrious insect to keep from im- 
itating the turtle. 

Put a bit of fringe where last year your 
dress was stylish in ruffles, and Beau Brummel, 
even, will not recognize the ancient garment. 
Half cover it with fringe, and Beau’s lady-love 
will detect the subterfuge and strait, and O 
the pity that will shine through her sidelong 
glance at it! 

“Only fifty cents a yard, and such a lovely 
pattern! Why, madam, Mrs. Parvenu herself 
can never tell the difference between it and the 
real valenciennes.” 

She buys, and is happy at the ball, until a 
pair of lynx eyes pierce the make-believe, 
and partner, and music, and bouquets, and 
ices, cease to interest, and the whole world 
seems a flimsy imitation, in whose meshes she 
is caught. 

“Halloo, Dick, little seedy this spring? Mar- 
riage swallowing your funds.” 

Dick makes significant signe, and his old 
comrades nudge each other, and prophesy, 
“He'll be a rich fellow.” 

And Dick’s bride? Let her dare weara seedy 
shaw] or old-fashioned bonnet, and her dear five 
hundred friends whisper, “Her husband is an 
old curmudgeon—she’s on a paltry allowance.” 

Well, why should she not indulge her taste 
in dress, and appear in one “new every morn- 
ing, and fresh every evening,” when dear, pa- 
tient Dick earnsit? If sheis to be supported, 
why shouldn’t she be, and is it not an insult to 
Dick, a positive unkindness, to bring feminine 
odium upon him, by her willful neglect of her 
wardrobe? After arraying her in purple and 
fine linen, the envy of other women, if Dick 
should still have a little to spare for the bank, 
so much the better—if not, he can have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is being im- 
poverished in a good cause, approved of an ad- 
miring sisterhood. 

When that good ‘time comes in which it 
wil] be no unusual thing to read E. G. Stevens 
& Daughter, Conyeyancers, and Dick & Wife, 
Dealers in Produce, frocks and furbelows will 
be subordinated to deeds and dried apples, 
and if it be necessary for the men-partners 
to wear napless hats, and threadbare coats, for 
the thrift of the business, it will be equally 
necessary for the woman-partner to wear out- 
of-date garments, and she too will hear the 
prediction from feminine lips, “She'll be a 
rich woman.”’ 

A successful woman of business is spared 
the criticisms which sting the idle, aimless one. 
Society recognizes something in her beyond 
the reach of its eyes and tongue—it sees that 
a purpose in life guides and guards her—it 
feels that the ceaseless waves of fashion sweep 
over her, nor leave a trace behind. There is 
no earthly reason why a woman should be 
tricked out like a doll, and a man be clothed 
decently and comfortably, but the one fur- 
nished by public sentiment, which makes wo- 
man:a heathen idol, and man her worshiper. 
He hangs trinkets in her ears and on her arms, 
and blind faith says she blesses him in return. 

Does not Juggernaut sometimes crush its 
followers ? 

There is but one influence which can coun- 
teract that of dress. Make woman the equal 
partner of man, a “Silent Partner” if you 
please, and she will lose interest in milliners 
and dressmakers, and,taking up the work of 
life, be at last what she was at first, a help- 
meet for man. MirtaM M. COLE. 





FOLLIES OF AMERICAN WOMEN IN PARIS. 


[From Lippincutt’s Magazine.} 

In treating of the politics of woman it 
would hardly be a possible thing to ignore 
the hegira of American women to Paris dur- 
ing the last twelve years. To gain Paris has 
been the end and aim of the ambitious dreams 
of many of our infatuated countrywomen. It 
has been to them what riding in a cart was to 
Tilly Slowboy—“the summit of hnman happi- 
ness, the highest pinnacle of earthly hopes.” 
And once there, throwing appearances to the 
winds, these husbandless wives led a career 
much more Parisian than that of the Pari- 
sians themselves, paying little heed to the con- 
venances, which are almost always regarded 
by European women. To be admired by the 
Emperor was a matter of boast—to be talked 
about became the great earthly good. Three 
American women, whose names are so well 
known that they would be immediately called 
in every club and in every parlor in New York, 
have a European infamy in this way, and un- 








fortunately their example spread, for they 
were all handsome and gifted. They bought 
beautiful dresses for their friends at home— 
they were much courted by more decent Amer- 
icans, very glad to be admitted to the Tuile- 
ries even by the back stairs. 

The curtain has fallen on unhappy Paris, 
whose follies were those of the Russians and 
Americans far more than her own; and one 
at least of these poor butterflies, the most 
brilliant of all, has been crushed on Fortune’s 
wheel. What has become of the others? 
What will be their fate, what their old age, 
when the poor glory of being the “Emperor’s 
favorite” is taken away, and when beauty 
goes and only the memory of folly remains ? 

Yet the story is as old as Messalina, as 
Theodora, as Herodias. Women will dance 
before kings, and they will worship false gods, 
They will mistake notoriety for fame, and 
will linger in the glitter of a fictitious brillian- 
cy tillsome dreadful specter of a gray hair or 
a lostcharm tells them that they have eaten 
of Dead Sea apples. 





A SKETCH OF ROBERT COLLYER. 

America has given to the Old World a “learn- 
ed blacksmith.” England bids fair to return 
the favor in giving to America Robert Collyer, 
who is at present one of the most distinguished 
men in the United States. A brief sketch of 
the blacksmith preacher may be acceptable to 
the reader. 

Robert Collyer, pastor of Unity Church, 
Chicago, Illinois, was born December 8, 1823, 
at Keighley, a village of Yorkshire, England. 
Shortly after his birth, his parents removed to 
Fewstone Parish, celebrated as being the seat 
of the great Fairfax family. His father, a 
blacksmith by trade, dropped dead at his anvil, 
leaving the mother with no money, and five 
children, of whom Robert is the eldest. Of 
his mother, who still survives, he speaks with 
the greatest respect and affection. Robert 
was put to school, where he remained until he 
was seven and a half years old (the age at 
which, with us, most children begin their edu- 
cation), and then to what was in those days— 
for it was before the passage of the Factory 
Act—the only resource for the children of the 
poor, the factory. In that workhouse ang 
prison combined, where 
“All day the iron wheels go onward, 


Grinding life down from its mark, 
And the ws souls which God is calling 


sunw 

Spin on blindly in the dark,” 
the tender years of the boy from seven and a 
half to fourteen were passed; but his was a 
soul that could never “spin on blindly in the 
dark.” While “all day he drove the wheels of 
iron,’ their dreary “droning and turning” 
could not crush out of the heart of the child 
the brave and hopeful spirit, the genuine faith 
in God, which distinguish him asa man. He 
felt “that this cold, metallic motion is not all 
the life God fashions or reveals; and while 
the weary little fingers picked up patiently 
thread after thread, in and out among them 
the cheerful fancy of the thoughtful boy was 
weaving in brilliant patterns a woof of bright 
dreams and high hopes for the future. 

At the age of fourteen he left the linen fac- 
tory togo as apprentice to a blacksmith at Ilkley 
(the Olicana of the Romans’ Britain); and 
we may thank his ten years’ hard labor at the 
Ilkley forge for the strong lungs and athletic 
frame, so rare in men of his profession, which 
Mr. Collyer now possesses. 

At that anvil (which has been purchased 
from the old shop in Yorkshire by one of his 
grateful parishioners), the only study table our 
preacher ever knew, he employed all his leisure 
moments in reading the best books of the 
time; and there, with many a good horseshoe» 
of which he is still proud, the problem of his 
own destiny was wrought out. In 1847, in- 
fluenced no doubt by one of those powerful 
preachers whose impression upon the minds 
of the Yorkshiremen Mrs. Gaskell has vividly 
portrayed, Mr. Collyer, then twenty-four years 
old, was converted to Methodism, and the fol- 
lowing year, while still wielding his heavy 
hammer at Ilkley on the week-days, dealt pon- 
derous blows in the Methodist chapels there- 
abouts, on Sundays, at the vices of the dales- 
folk. 

Resolving at New Year’s, 1850, to emigrate 
to America, he, with his wife and child, landed 
in this country, May 11 of the same year, and 
a week later went to work at his trade at Shoe- 
makerstown, Pa. Thus the man of twenty- 
seven began to realize the dream of the little 
factory child. 

Having brought letters from England intro- 
ducing him to the Philadelphia conference, he 
was granted a license as a local preacher, and 
at Shoemakerstown, as before at Ilkley, while 
laboring diligently at his trade, and devouring 
eagerly all the good English books upon which 
he could lay his hands, he exhorted his breth- 
ren in the fields, and wherever he could get a 
chance. It being customary for local preach- 
ers to “find themselves,” Mr. Collyer received 
for ten years’ service in that capacity one al- 
manac, various little household necessaries, 


and ten dollars in money; but he got what he 


values much more than money—the love and 
good-will of his hearers, and an experience 
that he considers the richest of his life. His 
conversion to Methodism, and his subsequent 





connection with that sect, he regards with rev- 
erence and affection; and he doubtless owes 
to it that fervent and reverent spirit that char- 
acterizes him asa preacher. But his liberal 
mind could not remain within the limits pre- 
scribed by that denomination. During the 
last years of his blacksmith life, he became 
acquainted with the saintly Quakeress, Lu- 
cretia Mott, and the well-known philanthropist, 
Dr. Furness, whose views he found to be more 
in harmony with his own; and having accept- 
ed a generous invitation of the latter to preach 
in his pulpit, Mr. Collyer was, in January, 
1859, brought up for heresy by the conference, 
and refused a renewal of his license as a 
preacher on the following grounds: that he 
could not believe in eternal punishment, nor 
in total human depravity, nor in the damnation 
of a good man because he does not believe in 
the Trinity. 

In February of the same year, the Chicago 
ministry at large being in need of an earnest 
and unsectarian worker, he was recommended 
to the place in a noble letter from Dr. Furness, 
and the Unitarian pulpit of that city being then 
vacant, Mr. Collyer was invited to supply it 
the first Sunday after his arrival. The writer 
of this sketch was one of the happy few 
who heard from his lips that day the first of 
those tender and touching discourses which, 
with his subsequent labors for his fellow-men, 
stamp him to-day as the foremost man of the 
Unitarian denomination. Never shall I for- 
get the impression, the magnetism, if I may 
be allowed the word, of this plain man’s pres- 
ence upon the minds of a few earnest men 
and women, who, for the first time in their 
lives, heard a sermon free from all abstrac- 
tions, charged with homely, practical wisdom, 
abounding in genuine poetry, full of tender hu- 
man sympathy, and containing, as it seemed to 
each listener, special words of encouragement 
for his struggling soul. The church in which 
he preached being then disturbed by political 
differences, some thirty or forty of us quietly 
withdrew and invited Mr. Collyer to become 
our preacher. From that little seed has ri- 
pened an abundant harvest; and the Second 
Unitarian Society, with Robert Collyer at its 
head, has built a magnificent edifice, the larg- 
est Protestant church in the Northwest. 

Nor is it alone by his own sect that Mr. 
Collyer is beloved. His liberal words and 
work for humanity have won him the confi- 
dence of all; and wherever there are alms to 
be bestowed, differences to be healed, and 
work to be done for the conversion of the sin- 
ful and the uplifting of the down-trodden, it is 
to him that all'look for the doing of it. 

His “Nature and Life,” a volume of sermons, 
published by H. B. Fuller, 14 Bromfield street, 
Boston, has already reached a ninth edition; 
and his lectures are annually bespoken by the 
principal cities of the Union. Mr. Collyer is 
in no sense a sensational preacher; but the 
bare announcement that he is to speak in any 
place fills the house to its utmost capacity ; 
and audiences familiar with the eloquent ora- 
tory of a Beecher or a Chapin reckon it a 
privilege to look into the beaming face and lis- 
ten to the earnest words of the blacksmith 
preacher. 

He stands before an audience with his stur- 
dy English frame, and in simple Saxon phrase 
speaks such brave, true words, with such a 
strength and pathos, that the hearts of all who 
listen are thrilled by his eloguence. The se- 
cret of his power lies in this: He is free from 
the formality of the schools, independent of 
all dogmas ard creeds, and has none of that 
cold intellectuality so often charged upon his 
denomination. He does not deliver his ser- 
mons, but they seem to utter themselves, as 
the overflowing of his love for his fellow-men 
and his trust in God; and for each listener 
there always seem to be special words of en- 
couragement or consolation. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Our readers remember the fact stated in-this 
paper a year ago last March, that the women 
of Hyde Park called a public meeting to con- 
sider the question of Woman Su , discuss- 
ed it, made out a ticket for town officers, and 
in a body, fifty-two in number, braving the 
fiercest snow-storm of the year, went to the 
town meeting and deposited their votes. 

One of these women, Mrs. Sarah M. Stuart, 
wife of Mr. William J. Stuart, died last week. 
The cause of woman and the cause of the slave 
were her first love, the twin passions, alike of 
her early girlhood and mature womanhood. For 
eight years she had been slowly dying of an 
incurable disease, which wasted her to a shad- 
ow. Yet, helpless as she was, and carried in 
arms like an infant, never a weak word drop- 
ped from those lips so often quivering with 
pain. Even when utterly prostrated, if the 
emancipation of women were touched, her 
expressive eye kindled, a new glow came to 
her cheek, and “words that burned” sprang all 
unbidden. 

Upon that memorahle voting day, at the 
hour appointed, the wind and snow, a blinding 
hurricane, swept the streets—but go she must ; 
so, wrapped in furs and comfortables, the 
strong arms of her husband bore her from her 
bed to the carriage, and at the polls took her 
thence to the ballot-box, whence, after her own 
hand had deposited her vote, she was in the 
same way conveyed to her chamber. 

‘Thus always cheerful, buoyant and undaunt- 
ed, she did what her hand found to do. That 
same independence, indomitable energy, and 
persistent living out of conviction without 
concealment, or compromise, and at whatever 
cost, marked her whole heroic career. 

a sun has set; ob, rise some other 
such! 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


New York devours nearly a thousand barrels 
of eggs a day. 

California estimates its crop of castor oil at 
thirty thousand gallons. 

Edward Creighton, of Omaha, has made a 
million by stock-fattening. 


mpm tickets to around the world” 
are for sale in London for $1250. 


Horace Greeley received from Amherst Col- 
lege the degree of Doctor of Laws. 


Sand Hill, Nevada, has a natural spri of 
water which will color the hair a jet black: 


A newly discovered quarry of marble, ten 
miles from Baxter Springs, Kansas, covers bi, 
000 acres. . 


Westfield, Mass., made 144,000 rattan and 
75,000 whalebone whips in May, and whips all 
creation in this manufacture, 


The losses by fire in the United States dur- 
ing 1870 are estimated to have been $60,000,- 
000; the marine losses $20,000,000, 


7 La Angie | eae Bye that the 
russian m aw wi spee enforced 
in Alsace mm yp ha ing _— 


An apothecary originally carried his medi- 
cine about in jars—he was a pot carrier— 
thence the word a-pot-he-carries. 


It is estimated that about six miles of rail- 
road will be built in New England each day 
for the next two months. 


Northern men who have been making a geo- 
logical survey of Butts County, Ga., report im- 
mense iron deposits in that county. 


Over 70,000 singing birds have been imported 
at New York this season, notwithstanding 
which, it is said, good singers are very scarce. 


Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is announced to 
sing at a charity concert in London, when one 
< lo husband’s compositions will be per- 
ormed. 


Three hundred Swedes arrived at Halifax, 
the other day, on their way to the thriving 
settlement of their countrymen in Eastern 
Maine. Such emigrants are always welcome 
in any part of the country. 


In a recent article on the geographical dis- 
tribution of the whales, Dr. Grey of the British 
Museum, comes to the conclusion that there 
are probably as many kinds of whales in the 
Southern ocean as in the Northern seas. 


Butterflies have been found flying at sea six 
hundred miles from land. Their buoyancy is 
great, and the muscular effort of flying must 
be small, while the wind drives them furward 
rapidly over great distances. 


The newest wonder at the West is a soda 
lake near Rawlings, on the Union Pacific Rail- 
roac, several miles in circumference, and 
capable of supplying 65,000 tons of soda a 
year. This genial body of water is fed from 
countless springs bubbling from a species of 
granite rock, which includes in its composition 
a soda feidspar. 


Australia, wishing to impress California, is 
to send to the next fair a pyramid of gold— 
imitation—representing the yearly product of 
one mine. This mass will be three and a half 
feet at the base, and nine feet high. Incited 
by this, the California press calls for a pyramid 
representing the $260,000,000 in gold annually 
dug from the mines of that State. 


There has been granted by Congress, to aid 
the construction of railroads of nationai im- 

rtance, about 150,000,000 acres of the public 
ands, Without railroads the Territories, rich 
in agricultural and mineral wealth, and cover- 
ing over one-half our public domain, could not 
be utilized for the purposes of national de- 
velopment or as a short track around the globe 
for the commerce of the world. 


By having his wits about him and a plenti- 
ful supply of eggs, Mr. Joseph Hale succeeded 
in saving the life of his wife last week, in Port- 
land, who, in a fit of abstraction, had swal- 
lowed a dose of corrosive sublimate, thinkin 
it was laudanum. Given over by the frighten 
neighbors for as good as dead, her husband at 
once administered to the terrified victim the 
whites of 15 eggs, which completely neutral- 
ized the effects of the poison. 


A new and exceedingly important applica- 
tion of carbolic acid in medicine has been dis- 
covered in the East—its use in the treatment 
of leprosy. The Pall Mail Gazette lately men- 
tioned that a case of this disease had been 
cured by it in India; and we now learn of an- 
other, from the Madras Atheneum, where the 
cure was perfect, although the disease had 


the carbolic acid treatment was adopted. 


Grasshoppers are exceedingly numerous 
among the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, and 
they fly a longer time and much higher than 
our Eastern species, as we learn from the 
American Naturalist. In warm weather, the 
air even to the highest peaks is filled with 
them. Tons of them may at times be seen. 
If they happen to fall upon the snow, the 
cold kills them, and they perish in such im- 
mense quantities that their remains left on the 
rocks in the summer by the melting snow 
give forth a very famreaching odor. 


The gold medal presented by the Republic 
of Hayti to Senator Sumner, for his a 
to our annexation of San Domingo, ar- 
rived at Washington. It is richly ornamented 
and exquisitely wrought, the arms of — 
—— one side, the reverse being in- 
scribed with a compliment to the Senator. 
The Legislature has also voted a sufficient 
sum of money to purchase two full length 
portraits of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
which will occupy conspicuous places in the 
hall of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
of that country. 


A gentleman in Canada gives a history of a 
battle between two swarms of bees a few days 
ago. One swarm, he says, took forcible posses- 
sion of their neighbors’ barracks, and as the 
attacked defended their rights, a furious fight 
commenced, and the battle raged from 4.30 to 
9P.M. Next evans as the sun appeared, 
the battle was resumed, the marauders appear- 
ing not in good condition, yet showing great 
pluck. The carnage continued without inter- 
mission till 10 A. M., when hundreds of dead 
bodies lay on the plain. At eleven the battle 
ended, when there was not one of the attack- 





ing party left to tell the tale. 


already reached a very advanced stage before 
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Weed Family Favorite, 
W Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, 7tna, 
American, &c., &c., 
Sold for small installments as low as 65 per 
Menth, or ~. be paid for in Werk done 
N athome. For Circulars and Terms address 
RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Peck,) 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb, 11. ly 


] 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 

Neos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 

Sth Street, 

NEW YORK, 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trai 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue, New Yerk City. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 
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Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
ters. eas 


DR. E. H. DANIELS, 
DENTIST.. . 


19 Tremont Row, 
BOS LON. 3m 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO. 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 8. Government. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SIUE, 


Fire-Proot 





June 10. 











THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


—AND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes, 


MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY, 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 


Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenfent in use. 
Have never been robbed ofa dollar. 
. Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Business Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 

No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed to protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglar- 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION, 


The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordina- 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in case 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus ren- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to'carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them from a 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. ‘ . 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless. In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dur- 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre- 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the bet- 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 


Beston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cer. Bowker St. 
New York, 300 Broadway. 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimere St. 
Philadelphia, 32 South Fourth St. 
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, ) know what she intends to do in case an anti- | well as not, if you will organize without delay, | builders have rejected, become the head of | their right also to attend the Sittings in his 
CH oman § d 0 urnal. Woman Suffragist should obtain the nomina-/| to secure the election of Woman Suffrage | the” political “corner.” court. He has accordingly had proper provi- 
eae Republicans as Governors and members of} Now, then, radicals of Kansas, and Woman | sions made for their comfort in the newly com- 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, August 12, 1871. 








CALL AND SEE US! 

The editors of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL are 
at home to callers on Mondays, from 10 A. M. 
till2 P.M. At that time, some, if not all the 
editors, will be in the office of the JOURNAL, 
3 Tremont place, to receive whoever may call. 
Come and see us! 





BAZAR MEETING. 


Another Bazar meeting will be held at No. 
3 Tremont place, the first Friday in Septem- 
ber, at 11.A.M. All interested are invited. 
The last meeting, despite the heat of the 
+ season, was unexpectedly large and enthusias- 
tic, and planned a great amount of work. 
Everywhere societies are at work, and the au- 
guries are of the most hopeful kind. Come to 
the next meeting, with plans, propositions, re- 
ports of work, and be prepared to take away 
with you a package of circulars for distribu- 
tion. The meeting is for all who wish to 
come! 











An effort is to be made to canvass Massachu- 
setts thoroughly and systematically with Wo- 
man Suffrage petitions. Every person believ- 
ing in equal rights for women and men is de- 
sired to circulate one of these petitions for sig- 
natures, returning it according to directions, 
when all names are affixed to it that can be 


tion, she will simply say, in the language of 
the Standard’s particular friend, General But- 
| Jer, that she “Aas never contemplated such a 
contingency.” 


———— 22o-——————— 


WIFE-WHIPPING LEGAL IN THIS COUNTRY. 


We are indebted to the Chicago Legal News 
for the reliable information—often discredited 
—that “wife-whipping” in this country is a 
legal amusement. We urge the following quo- 
tation upon the attention of Massachusetts 
readers especially. For if, in the absence of 
express statutes of the State or Constitutional 
provision, the “breath of the judges’’ of the 
Supreme Court may become a law of the land, 
—as it has recently, in the case of Mrs. Howe’s 
and Miss Stevens’ appointment as justices of 
the peace—who knows but by the same 
“breath” they may decide that Massachusetts 
husbands have a right to beat their wives? 

To be sure we should not especially demur 
if we might only be allowed to select the 
wives for flagellation, for we know a dozen or 
so who are selfishness incarnate, who “have 
all the rights they want,” who are lapped in 
luxury and have no wish ungratified, and who 
“don’t care a fig” as to whether other women 
suffer or not, have rights or not. Ifever an idea 
enters the metallic hearts or ligneous heads 
of such, it must be ‘‘beat in,” as we say. And 
who so competent to undertake this improv- 
ing work as their husbands? 

As tothe majority of women, we ask them 
to read and learn how they are legislated for 
—to recall the fact that on the 6th of July, 
1871, the New York Legislature rescinded the 
law which made a married mother an equal 
partner with her husband in the ownership of 
their minor children, so that it now rests with 





obtained. -If every housekeeper believing in 
Woman Suffrage woule keep one of these pe- 
titions in her parlor and present it politely and 
quietly to all who pass within her doors—if 
every working-woman would carry one in her 
pocket and offer it at seasonable moments— 
if all men who avow a belief in this reform 
would keep one about their person and urge 
it upon their business acquaintances—if all, 
in short, whom we number among our friends 
would make it a duty to push these petitions 
as fast and as far as possible, we should be 
able to carry to the next Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts petitions signed by a majority of 
the men and women of this Commonwealth. 
We are sure this is worth trying for. Send to 
this office for petitions, enclosing a postage 


the father, whether he be a minor or has at- 
tained his majority, whether the child be born 
or unborn—and then to ask themselves if it isn’t 
about time for women to have a hand in mak- 
ing the laws by which they and their children 
are governed? The laws relating to women 
on the statute books of every State in the 
Union are a disgrace to men; an insult to 
women; a blot on our civilization. 


The opinion of the Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama, delivered by Peters, J., holds that the 
“common law of wife-whipping, among the 
lower rank of people in Great Britain, has 
never been the common law in that State, and 
that it is at best a low and barbarous custom, 
and never wasalaw.” In this case the vener- 
able Chief Justice Peck dissented from the 
opinion of the court. It would seem from 
this that he believes the old common law as to 
— is in force in Alabama, and that 
a husband may whip his wife with a stick not 
thicker than the judge’s finger. 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi, in 
Bradley v. the State, Walk., Missis. R., 156, 
recognize the old English common law upon 








stamp, and they will be forwarded to any ad- 
dress. 








BUSINESS LETTERS. 


[All letters containing remittances will be ac- 
knowledged under this head, and correspondents who 
tind their favorscredited here will understand that, 
whatever their contents, they will receive attention.) 


Letters received to August 9th:— 

Miss J. L. Crawford, H. L. Brownell, A. E. Wilson, 
M. W. Spencer, Ellen M. Hadley, Samuel Brook, Mary 
F. Thomas, M. D., Clark Greenman, Mary H. Wil- 
liams, J. Burrows, R. A. Vierling, M. M. Frazier, M. 
M. Conner, Susan F. Pierce, Mrs. P. A. Adams. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND GENERAL BUTLER. 


There seems to be a singular inability on 
the part of some of our friends in other local- 
ities to comprehend the political views and 
intentions of the Woman Suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts. The editor of the National Stand- 
ard, of New York, says: . 

“There is just now a very interesting state 
of political inquiry and unrest in Massachu- 
setts concerning the next Governorship of 
the Commonwealth......... «ee The ill- 
concealed confusion and non-committal re- 
serve among the politicians of Boston and 
vicinity, including even the editor of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, in the presence of the not 
altogether welcome advent of General Butler 
in the sphere of local State politics, is not a 
little amusing to outsiders,” etc., etc. 


To some people straightforward, political 
honesty is particularly puzzling. Of course 
we do not for a moment intend the remark 
to apply to the editor of the National Stand- 
ard, and so, for his benefit, we will define the 
political situation. We shall be glad to have 
him correct the misapprehension to which he 
has subjected us, by publishing the following 
statement. 

The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts 
have declined to organize a separate political 
party, because we believe we can advance our 
cause more effectually inside of existing par- 
ties than outside of them. Therefore, we may 
be classed respectively as Woman Suffrage Re- 
publicans, Woman Suffrage Democrats, Woman 
Suffrage Prohibitionists and Woman Suffrage 
Labor Reformers, according to our individual 
political proclivities. But we all agree in 
working fur Woman Suffrage as our leading 
political idea. 

If, therefore, the National Standard desires 
to know the political status of the editor of 
the WomAN’s JoURNAL, we will respectfully 
inform him that individually she is a Woman 
Suffrage Republican, and, as such, that she pro- 
poses to support cheerfully and heartily any 
nominee of the Republican State Convention 


this subject, and say that a husband should 
“confine himself within reasonable bounds 
when he thinks proper to chastise his wife.” 

In one State, under the same law, the court 
of last resort says a husband may lawfully 
chastise his wife, in another State that he can- 
not, “and that the rule of love has superseded 
the rule of force.” This shows us that in so 
many instances, in the absence of express 
statutes, the breath of the judges, so to speak, 
is the law of the land, from which there is no 
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t is so in regard to the election or appoint- 
ment of women to office; in the absence of an 
express provision in the Constitution or the 
statutes of the State disqualifying them, a 
court may or may not, as it pleases, hold that 
they are eligible, but every court that lays it 
down as 4 rule that a husband may moderately 
chastise his wife will invariably decide that a 
woman cannot hold any office. This Alabama 
opinion is the most radical of any yet delivered 
upon this subject, and is in keeping with the 
spirit of the age in which we live. 


DEATH OF MRS. STUART. 

Our readers will find a brief obituary of this 
beloved woman, written by Theodore Weld, 
on the inside of this paper. No purer, sweeter, 
or more heroic soul has ever obeyed the sum- 
mons, “Come up hither!’ Those who have 
witnessed her unselfishness, her patience, her 
heroism, her marvellous industry for and devo- 
tion to her sex, and every interest which con- 
cerned them, have been compelled to forget the 
long years of fearful suffering which racked her 
slight frame, and made her slow progress to 
the grave a protracted martyrdom. For her 
soul triumphed over the body, and the perfect 
health and brightness of her disciplined spirit 
so impressed you that you took little cogni- 
zance of the worn casket which held it in loose 
embrace. 

For her be no tear shed. God hath given 
his beloved sleep. And though we shall miss 
her in the-work to which she, as well as others 
of her acquaintance, was pledged, we recall 
her parting words to us, last December: “You 
will succeed, but I sha’n’t be here to rejoice 
over it. I shall rejoice with you all the same !” 

“Whoso hath looked on her in death 
No more may fear to die.” 


APPEAL TO THE GREAT WEST. 


We have a word to say to our many thou- 
sand readers in the Western and North- 
western States. Especially do we speak to 
the Woman Suffragists of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Friends and fellow-workers, in each of these 
great progressive Republican States—you can 





who is a Woman Suffragist. If he wants to 


carry Woman Suffrage next winter, just as 


Legislatures. 

The qualifications of voters for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, with- 
in each State, are expressly left to the discre- 
tion of the Legislature thereof, by the first 
section of the second article of the Federal 
Constitution, as follows :— 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number 
of electors oun to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative, or person holdin 
any office of trust or profit under the Uni 
States, shall be appointed an elector.’’ 

Thus a law authorizing women to vote in 
1872, on the same terms and qualifications as 
men, will require only a majority of both 
branches of the State Legislature next winter» 
with (orin some States without) the approval 
of the Governor. In South Carolina, before 
the war, the Legislature exercised this power 
in person. In other States it has been custom- 
ary to delegate its exercise to all citizens who 
are qualified to vote for the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature. 

One of our greatest difficulties hitherto in 
enlisting the interest of politicians has been 
the supposed Constitutional obstacles in our 
way. To establish Woman Suffrage, or any- 
thing else, by Constitutional amendment is 
tedious and difficult. Not only is a subsequent 
popular ratification necessary, but, in almost 
every State, arbitrary restrictions exist where- 
by a popular vote can only be reached by previ- 
ous repeated majorities of two-thirds in both 
Houses of Legislature. Such majorities are 
almost impossible to attain. Moreover, Con- 
stitutional amendments are usually the work 
of lawyers. And lawyers, asa rule, are wedded 
to precedent, and are averse to this and all 
other beneficent reforms. 

By the enactment of State laws giving men 
and women an equal right to vote in the next 
Presidential election, all these difficulties and 
delays would be avoided. No subsequent 
reference to the qualified voters would be 
needed. No artificial obstacles or legal quib- 
bles could defeat the will of the people as 
expressed by their legal representatives. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value 
of trying this experiment of PRESIDENTIAL 
SUFFRAGE for women next winter. It will 
be the readiest possible method of getting the 
sense of the women themselves upon the 
general question of their preference for self- 
government.’ If they should generally avail 
themselves of the privilege of voting (as they 
will) they will afford conclusive evidence of 
their political interest. If they should gener- 
ally vote for the candidate of one or the other 
party (as they will) that party will espouse their 
cause. Woman Suffrage,a State issue in 1871, 
will thus inevitably become a national polit- 
ical issue in 1876, if any one State should 
next winter confer Presidential Suffrage upon 
woman. 

Of course in States that are overwhelm- 
ingly Republican, like the States aboye named, 
the passage of such a law would inure to the 
advantage of the Republican party in the 
ensuing election by more than doubling the 
Republican majority. On the other hand, 
where the Democracy are largely in the 
ascendant, as in Kentucky and Maryland, 
Woman Suffrage, if carried as a Democratic 
measure, would inure to the advantage of the 
party that is dominant therein. This is as it 
should be. The Democracy enfranchised poor 
men three generations ago, and finds its prin- 
cipal support to-day in the votes of poor men. 
The Republicans enfranchised negro men by 
the action of State Legislatures, substantially 
as we propose, and not by popular vote. Ac- 
cordingly they count with confidence upon the 
votes of colored men. The party that espouses 
the vindication of the rights of any class 
endears: itself to its beneficiaries, and is fairly 
entitled to their support. 

Even in states where parties are now equally 
divided, such States as New Hampshire and 
New Jersey, the passage of a Woman Suffrage 
law would probably secure the gratitude and 
sympathy of a suflicient number of women to 
turn the scale in favor of the party that had 
espoused their cause. 

Very important political consequences will 
depend upon the auspices under which the 
proposed State experiment of Presidential 
Woman Suffrage is first inaugurated. If a 
Democratic State should first give woman 
the ballot, it is not improbable that the Demo- 
cratic party would eventually plant itself upon 
the issue. If a Republican State should first 
take the initiative, it is more than likely that 
the Republican party of the nation would 
gravitate irresistibly in the same direction, 
attracted by the unprecedented majority that 
would result. 

Those of us who, like the writer, are Repub- 
licans, naturally prefer that Massachusetts or 
some other Republican State should place itself 
in the van of political progress. Butif we fail 
in our appeal to the reason and conscience 
of our party—if Providence has decreed 
otherwise—if the Republican party, in break- 
ing down the political aristocracy of race, has 
done its work and is destined gradually to 
undergo the pangs of dissolution—none the 





less will Woman Suffrage, “the stone that the 


Suffragists of the Northwest, awake to the 
crisis. Let the fall and winter of 1871 be for- 
ever memorable in the annals of the Woman 
Suffrage Reform. Let your motto be: WomAN 
SurFRAGE BY ACT OF LEGISLATURE IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1872. 

H. B. B. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


As late as 1790 girls were not permitted to 
attend the public schools in Boston. The 
world has moved a trifle, since then. 


The Boston Times counts up twenty-seven 
candidates for the next Governorship of Massa- 
chusetts, to say nothing of those who are 
quietly “indulging a hope.” 


Mrs. M. M. Carter of Chicago proposes to 
give to Columbia College, Washington, D. C., 
a scholarship endowment of $5000 for the ben- 
efit of women, when that institution shall be 
opened to them. 


Mr. Jay Gould has given Miss Vinnie Ream 
a valuable commission. Miss Ream seems to 
prosper, notwithstanding the harsh criticisms 
of the press and envious artists who never 
saw any of her works. 





Our papers mention as a remarkable fact 
that fifty-two officers of this city indulged ina 
pleasure excursion lately, and instead of charg- 
ing the expense to the city paid it themselves. 
They will probably be removed from office, for 
this singular disregard of precedent. 

We can find women who have been married 
three times apiece, and whose children have 
been three times as numerous as their hus- 
bands, who do not speak one-tenth as know- 
ingly about matrimony as this oracular spin- 
ster |Gail Hamilton] does. 


So says the Christian Register, and “so say 
we all of us.” 


Tom Hughes states, in his last letter to the 
Tribune, that the Council of the Literary Fund 
have unanimously resolved to ask Longfellow 
to preside at their coming festival. This is the 
first time in the long history of the organiza- 
tion that an American has been invited to fill 
the chair. 


A Swedish paper claims that there are more 
novelists of exceptional power in Scandinavia 
than in any other country. Certainly there 
are none of greater fecundity than Scandina- 
vian writers. Last year, in Sweden alone, 
seven hundred and ten books were published, 
and in little Denmark four hundred and thir- 
teen. 


The Supreme Court of Wyoming has again 
decided that women have the right to sit as 
jurors under the provisions of the existing 
Territory laws, Judge Fisher dissenting. Chief 
Justice Howe rendered the opinion that, under 
the Fourteenth Amendment, women through- 
out the United States have the same rights as 
men, in respect to suffrage and office-holding. 


Pheebe Cary, the poetess, isdead. She died 
at Newport, R. I.,on Monday, from an illness 
which was the result of her constant care and 
anxiety during the illness of her sister Alice, 
who died six months ago—but not from a 
broken heart, as the papers report. Phoebe 
Cary believed a broken heart because of be- 
reavement to be incompatible with Christian 
character. Alice died at 51 years of age; 
Pheebe was 46. 


One after another, the papers of Iowa are 
wheeling into line in favor of woman’s right 
to exercise the elective franchise. Here are 
two more that are in favor of woman being 
voted for, and we think they will soon advo- 
cate herright to vote. The Waukon Standard 
says: “The Mirror advocates the election of 
women to the office of County Superinten- 
dent of Schools. ‘We second the motion. Let 
us try it the next campaign.” 


The Far East, published at Yokohama, Ja- 
pan, says that twelve women, evidently persons 
of refinement and cultivation, were marched 
through the streets of Yedo quite recently, 
with their hands tied behind their backs, and 
under a strong guard, on their way from the 
common prison to another intended for the 
most degraded females. They are said to be 
the mothers, wives and daughters of nine mu- 
tineers, and they have been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for the guilt of their sons, husbands 
and fathers! 


Worcester, Mass., has a free institute of in- 
dustrial science, the only institution of the kind 
in the country, from’which a class of sixteen 
boys graduated the other day. — 

Women are not admitted there. Why don’t 
some of our girls, at Boffin’s Bower and else- 
where, who tell us they covet industrial edu- 
cation, apply for admission? “An old stump 
will stand a long time, unless it is well 
shaken,” says Carlyle. Give all these “old 
stumps’’ of monastic colleges a vigorous shak- 
ing. Don’t you see how well it has worked at 
Burlington, Vt., and Middletown, Conn.? 


Michigan has made another stride in civili- 
zation and equal rights. The new City Hall 
in Detroit is to contain the Circuit Court, and 
Judge Patchin, the incumbent, recognizing the 
fact that women vote in Michigan, and are 





graduated from its State law-school, recognizes 





pleted court-room, and signified his willingness 
that they should attend the sessions at pleas- 
ure. It is no more than should be done in 
every court-room throughout the country. 


We regret to learn that Miss Augusta Lar- 
ned has been compelled by severe sickness to 
retire from the editorship of the Revolution. 
She has put a great deal of labor and ability 
into it, and under her management, aided by 
Mrs. Bullard’s brilliant European letters, it has 
been a very valuable paper. We are sorry to 
lose her from the work. Rev. Wm. T. Clarke, 
the very superior editor of the Liberal Chris- 
tian, in the days when it had a reputation for 
something more <han heaviness and fogyism, 
has charge of the Revolution now. It could not 
be in better hands. 


One of our Western exchanges, in comment- 
ing on a recent article in the New York Evan- 
gelist, written by Rev. Theodore S, Cuyler, 
calls him the “Pulpit Tupper.” In this ar- 
ticle Mr. “Tupper” Cuyler has laid down with 
oracular precision, as if he had just come 
down from Sinai with the word carved mirac- 
ulously on stone under his arm, just what God 
intended women should and should not do, 
and he denounces the men who differ with 
him and advocate Woman Suffrage, as “beard- 
ed imbeciles.” You are floored now, Revs. 
Messrs. Murray, J. F. Clarke, Wright, Man- 
ning, Neal, Beecher, Jesse Jones, Gilbert 
Haven, et al.,and must “tarry in Jericho till 
your beards are grown.” 


Several German women, students of medi- 
cine, who have been studying in Russia, where 
the schools are open to them, have applied for 
matriculation in the Prussian University of 
Koenigsberg, near the Russian borders; but as 
yet they have not received permission from 
the Minister of Education. They are aliowed, 
however, to attend the lectures, which they 
do very diligently, in the departments of phys- 
ic, botany, chemistry and comparative anato- 
my. It is no uncommon thing in the German 
universities to see ladies at the lectures; and, 
when the number becomes sufliciently consid- 
erable, there will, I think, be no great opposi- 
tion to their matriculation pod graduation. 
While the Germans could never be induced to 
make a principle of “Woman’s Rights,” or to 
give it much attention, they would yet not re- 
sist it long if forced upon them. They are 
slow to feel any movement, but quick to give 
way to it when it rises to importance from 
any cause whatever.— Berlin cor. Chicayo 
Tribune. 


And still they come! The trustees of Colby 
University, a flourishing Baptist college lo- 
cated at Waterville, Me., have advertised that 
hereafter they will admit women to this insti- 
tution on “precisely the same terms of en- 
trance as young men.’’ They may take the 
regular course, or such a course as they may 
select from the several studies, taking at least 
two studies each term. They.will room and 
board in families in the village, and simply at- 
tend the required exercises at the college. 
The next examination for entrance will be on 
Wednesday, August 30. One young lady has 
already signified her purpose to enter the regu- 
lar course. Four New England colleges are 
now open to women—Bates, at Lewiston, Me. ; 
Colby, at Waterville, Me.; Vermont Univer- 
sity, at Burlington, Vt., and Wesleyan Col- 
lege, at Middletown, Conn. Let’s have no 
more women’s colleges established, for the 
next decade will make them unnecessary, as 
by that time all the colleges of the country 
will be opened to women. 


Some college has recently given Miss Presi- 
dent Willard, President of the new Evanston 
College for Ladies, the honorary title of A. M. 
When the sapient University in this same 
Athenian City has satisfied its sense of the 
fitness of things in the distribution of LL.D.’s, 
&c., among such as Gen. Phil. Sheridan, and 
—as Zion’s Herald suggests—Col. Fisk, we sug- 

est that the people would smile less and be 
better pleased if they were conferred upon 
some really eminent ladies, whose learning and 
renown would confer a grace and meaning 
upon the title, which it is in some danger of 
losing. Some college will pluck up courage 
enough to do it one of these days. 

The most striking feature of the Commence- 
ment season in our colleges is the universality 
of the discussion of the question of admitting 
females to all college privileges. The girls are 
at the doors of all the older institutions at the 
East, and trustees and alumni alike seem to be 
ready to give the subject a fair hearing. One 
thing is certain, there will be hereafter abun- 
dant opportunity for the girls to reach the 
highest university advantages. For the result 
to the new graduates and to the community, 
we can wait and see, confident that we cannot 
have too many well educated, thoroughly cul- 
tured women. 

We clip both the above paragraphs from the 
Chicago Advance. “Is Saul also among the 


prophets?” What next? 


Our indefatigable friend and co-worker, 
Margaret Campbell, is spending the dog-days 
(with her husband) on the coast of Maine, her 
native State. She makes even her holidays 
tell in behalf of the cause of woman. On 
the 2d of this month she addressed a large 
and intelligent audience in the town of Free- 
dom. This week she proposes to visit Castine, 
and to explore its beautiful bay and islands. 
Before her return she will probably address 
meetings in Belfast, Montville Center and the 
adjoining towns, A friend, who was present 
at her meeting in Freedom, writes us:— 


“The house was well filled with intelligent 
men and women from this and the adjoining 
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towns. The lecture was well received. I 
never saw a more attentive audience. People 
more desirous of information could not be 
found. Theycaught every wok, and remained 
anxious for more, not satisfied to go when the 
hour of adjournment arrived. All that is 
wanting here is agitation, and comparatively 
little effort will do a great work.” 


If ‘we had fifty such women as Margaret 
Campbell to canvass Massachusetts next fall 
and winter, our success would be assured. 


It turns out that the engineer of the exploded 
ferry-boat, “Westfield,” was entirely ignorant 
of his profession. He could not tell the dif- 
ference between a high or low pressure engine, 
or describe a vacuum, or even read the Inspec- 
tor’s certificate so as to know how much 
steam-pressure was allowed to the boat’s boil- 
er. The sum of his knowledge consisted in 
knowing how to grease the machinery, and 
the sum of his qualifications was embodied in 
the fact that he had never blown up any other 
boat. Fora time, the New York Tribune has 
stopped “pitching into”? women, and is ex- 
hausting the dictionary of vituperation and 
denunciation inst the ferry company, 
which ought to be held responsible for all 
damages resulting from this catastrophe. We 
are looking ta sec if the versatile diabolism of 
New York will not now crop out in some other 
direction, and hasten another diversion in our 
favor, though we are at a loss to imagine what 
it can do after the Orangemen’s Riot, the 
“Westfield” Tragedy and the big Tammany 
Thefts. While the Tribune is blazing away 
at these peccadillos of men, we “weaker ves- 
sels” get a breathing spell, and pick ourselves 
up, preparatory to being knocked down again 
by our big, chivalric brother, when he has 
nothing else on hand. fFor the Tribune 
whacks women over the head, for the same 
reason that the Irishman beat his wife—that 
it “has nothing else to lick, and wants to keep 
its hand in.” 





LETTER FROM “WARRINGTON.” 

Epitror WomMAn’s JouRNAL:—In these 
days, when plots and counterplots are plenty 
as blackberries, to accuse one of being engaged 
in a political “conspiracy” will not perhaps 
harm him a great deal; yet, for all that, I 
wish to assure “H. B. B.” that when I wrote 
to the Springfield Republican that Mr. Jewell 
had been unjustifiably misrepresented, on 
account of his speech in the Republican Con- 
vention, and that in spite of his pronounced 
opposition to Woman Suffrage, he would be a 
better Governor than either Dr. Loring or 
General Butler, I was not developing any 
“conspiracy,” or letting any cat out of the 
bag. I take ita man may try to do justice to 
a personal friend, and may express an opinion 
as to the relative merits of rival candidates 
for Governor, wit):out being ranked with “con- 
spirators.” And I venture to repeat that Mr. 
Jewell’s language bears no such construction, 
naturally, as has been placed on it by some of 
his personal enemies, and by some not: his 
personal enemies, who have fallen intu the 
track marked out by personal enmity. He is 
entirely incapable of using the emphasis by 
which he has been said to represent the 
women who are in favor of suffrage as unin- 
telligent ; and he used no expression in the 
nature of an insult. And I take blame to 
myself, as one who intends’ to be loyal to his 
personal friends, for not repelling this injuri- 
ous assertion earlier. And “H. B. B.” ought 
not to repeat a charge for which there is no 
warrant in Mr. Jewell’s language or manner, 
and which I know is grossly unjust. 

As to the other charge brought against me, 
viz: that my expression of a preference for 
Mr. Jewell over Dr. Loring and Gen. Butler 
is ‘a melancholy instance of the power of par- 
ty shackles”: it seems to me that “H. B. B.,” 
while he is clear as to his own position, does 
not at all understand mine, It was stupidly 
thought and said, last fall, by a great many 
people, that certain friends of suffrage, for in- 
stance, Mr. Bird, Mr. Slack and myself, were 
busy in the Woman Suffrage camp in the in- 
terest of the Republican party. For one, and 
I think I may also answer in this respect for 
the others, I cared not a farthing, as far as 
the Republican party was concerned, whether 
the friends of Woman Suffrage made a nomi- 
nation or not, or who they nominated in case 
they made a nomination. And I must remind 
“H. B. B.” that he showed a far greater degree 
of anxiety for the interests of the Republicans 
than any of those Republicans who have been 
ever since suspected of being in the Conven- 
tion for the purposes of “wire-pulling.” I op- 
pesed a political nomination because it would 
be, as I thought, a piece of scandalous folly, 
as far as the interests of the suffrage cause were 
concerned, and for no other reason. Ais there 
was no design to nominate anybody but Mr. 
Phillips, this opposition took the shape of op- 
position to his nomination. This had to be 
so. Fortunately for the success of this view, 
Mr. Phiilips was the candidate of two parties 
hostile or indifferent to Woman Suffrage; and 
fortunately, also, the course of the campaign 
justified in the opinion of nearly every friend 
of suffrage the position that was taken, Now 
it is again a fair and open question what we 
shall do as suffragists in 1871. Mr. Blackwell 
says it is the “duty” of Republican suffragists 
to go to Worcester and insist on candidates 
and platform. I beg his pardon. It may turn 





out, if the friends of the cause see fit to call 
another convention, that there will be a de- 
mand for more radical action. I do not assent 
to the proposition that the action of 1870 is to 
govern in 1871. If it is, it may be held to 
govern in 1872 and 1873. One year at a time. 
And although it is probable that if called on 
(or not) I should advise against a nomination 
this year, yet it is by no means certain that 
one year’s delay and disappointment may not 
have converted a majority of our friends to a 
policy more radical than Mr. Blackwell dreams 
of. Stephen Foster may yet be heard exclaim- 
ing to “H. B.B.,”’ “Save us from our friends,” 
and denouncing him as a “conspirator” for 
the continuance of Republicanism. Still hold- 
ing, as at present advised, to the opinions of 
last year on this subject of nominations, I am 
at liberty on other grounds, I suppose, to have 
a preference among the various candidates for 
Governor. As far as Mr. Jewell is concerned, 
it hardly amounts to partizanship. But there 
is nothing absurd in the position which “H. 
B. B.” assails, that “an avowed opponent of 
Woman Suffrage will make a better chief mag- 
istrate than men who are its friends.” Of 
course he may. I have not observed that “H. 
B. B.”’ has yet come out in favor of the only 
Woman Suffrage candidate for President who 
isin the field, Mrs. Victoria Woodhull. Nor 
do I believe it probable that he will hesitate to 
support General Grant, suffrage or no suffrage, 
in preference to her, I see no indications, in- 
deed, that he contemplates any movement in 
relation to suffrage in connection with the 
Presidency. If the truth were known, I be- 
lieve he cares ten times as much as I do for 
the continued success of the Republican party. 

When I make up my mind that the time 
has come for the organization of a party on 
the question of suffrage,—and I am probably 
just as near it as Mr. Blackwell,—I shall ex- 
pect, within reasonable limitations, to sup- 
port its candidates. At present my “duty’’ is 
simply to do the best I can for the cause. 
Am I, because I am for Woman Suffrage, to 
cease to be for or against any or everything 
else? Absurd! I prefer Mr. Jewell or Mr. 
Rice or Mr. Washburn to Dr. Loring or Gen. 
Butler, in spite of adverse opinions on one side, 
simply because I have a reasonable degree of 
confidence in the fitness of the first set of 
men, and none whatever in the fitness of the 
second set. Is not this fair, as weil as intelli- 
gible? To say, as Mr. Blackwell says, that 
this “belittles the claim of women by making 
it inferior to mere questions of personal pref- 
erence,” is a misrepresentation, because “per- 
sonal” likes and dislikes have nothing to do 
with the matter on one side or the other. 
There are a score of questions none of them 
singly so interesting to me as this question of 
the suffrage, but, all combined, much more 
interesting, which compel me to believe that 
even an avowed enemy of:suffrage may be 
preferred to Loring or Butler for Governor 
in 1872. I hope this is not treason, 

I must again say, though I have no desire to 
dwell on it, that while I see the propriety of 
asking for a law to allow women to vote in this 
State, for all officers not named in the Consti- 
tution, I have not the slightest idea that any 
such law can be passed. And if “H. B. B,’’ 
knew as much as‘I know of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and of the currents of political 
opinion in the State, he would agree with me. 
It would be easier, in my opinion, to get a vote 
of two-thirds for a Constitutional amendment 
than a vote of a majority for anact. The 
shadow of Chief Justice Wheelgrease’s opinion 
still impends. WARRINGTON. 


—_---—-—- _ _ee -- ---— ——_-- 


THE STATE OF DADE AND ITS HERO. 


When Georgia seceded from the Union, a 
fragment of Walker County seceded from 
Georgia. Neither secession established its own 
legality, and so the rebellious northwest corner 
yet remains a part of the Empire State, still 
retaining, however, in monosyllabic history, its 
name, the State of Dade. This name is all 
that survives of the spirit that created it a dec- 
ade ago. Now, as then, its few villages grope 
through the blazed forests of its rich valley to- 
ward one another in scattered foot-traces of 
cabins and hovels. 

A rude country, colored in dark green on 
the old atlas I used to study, to show that it 
belonged to the category, “half civilized ;”’ and 
colored in dark green it is yet. Three or four 
generations of slavery have bred their workin 
and in, until to-day it is as ignorant, stupid, 
emotionless, as a drugged man. Life here is a 
vulgar fraction reduced to its lowest elements. 
The inhabitants “get along.”’’ That is the 
word by which they indicate their listless 
struggle for life among these lifeless pines. 

into the “Valley of Death’? went eighteen 
months ago a woman, her husband and their 
little girl. Purchasing some land they built a 
neat log house and “cleared” some fifty acres. 
These they planted to corn, from which they 
have just reapedalargecrop. As the husband 
was obliged to be away most of the time, the 
wife, the child, and one servant, did the most 
of the work, clearing the ground, hewing and 
fitting the logs and holding the plow. The 
woman planned it all. 

After the home there came other necessities : 
books, schools, society. When the present 
system of education was adopted by the Legis- 
lature of Georgia and a Commissioner of Edu- 


cation appointed, she managed to interest her 
neighbors in the subject. They finally called 
a little open air meeting to “talk about a 
school.” At this gathering the woman was 
present with the community, and the first 
skirmish between barbarism and civilization 
occurred. Ignorance, prejudice, and a settled 
dislike of everything which threatened to in- 
terrupt the present custom of things, opposed 
themselves to the law and to a woman’s tact. 
Her two nearest neighbors were friends. One 
of them was made chairman. With this little 
advantage she must be content. To manipu- 
late was all she could do. Being from the 
North her words would be without effect, and 
being a woman she must keep silent any way. 
All went as might be expected. As soon as 
the meeting was well opened, the tide of voice 
and vote went heavily against her and her 
scheme. There was no interrupting it: 

“We don’t want schools! We are doing 
well enough! We need our children at home,” 

This was the first residuum of the agitation. 

By and by an old man arose—the same who 
had created the secession of his little com- 
munity ten years ago—to speak now, as then, 
less in the interest of principle than of differ- 
ence. 

“Neighbors, we’ve got t’have a school. The 
new law saysso. We've got t’obey the laws, 
because they’ve got the power. By-’n-by, we'll 
have the power. Then we'll see.” 

This sally was at first successful. It carried 
the reform into the region of practicality. But 
here it was swamped. 

“We don’t know how to build a school- 
house! We can’t afford it! We haven’t any 
teacher! If the law wants a school, let the 
law start it.” 

And so the question was going by the board 
until our friend could endure it no longer. 
She sprang to her feet, fixed her quicksilver 
eyes on her audience, and took the breath of 
their astonishment away by a series of sugges- 
tions, short, terse, pointed and very practical. 

“A dozen of you come here next Wednes- 
day. Two or three bring ox-teams; the rest 
tools and darkies. Twodays will put up a log 
school house. Not like your church, for it will 
have a door instead of a whole side left open; 
not like your houses, for it will have at least 
two windows. Build a fire-place and paint a 
blackboard. A dollar apiece from sixty of you 
will buy seats in Chattanooga cheaper than 
you can make them. I will teach the school. 
You will each one of you give his child at 
least one book, and not make one do for the 
whole school. Your children will still help 
you out of school hours, as I shall not teach 
from 7 A. M, until 7 P.M. Six hours a day is 
all I will teach. At the end of three months 
come to my exhibition. If you don’t then call 
it a good investment I’ll pay you back all the 
money your school house and books have 
cost.’’ 

Well, she had to answer questions innumer- 
able, and some of them laughable. They de- 
cided to build. “School agents” were ap- 
pointed. At the end of a month the house 
was ready and she began. At the end of an- 
other she was stopped. 

It had been authentically reported that she 
taught children to read without teaching them 
the alphabet. Also, that she taught grammar 
without diagrams or evenany grammar. The 
first offense was forgiven after two days; a 
young farmer then asseverating that he could 
read before he had learned his letters. The 
grammar difficulty is laid on the table until 
examination day. : 

Meanwhile the school is a curiosity in that 
neighborhood. The children do more in six 
hours than those at the not distant school in 
Trenton do in twelve. During school hours 
they can’t be heard studying aloud a quarter 
of a mile away. 
| But as for the teacher, I hope she will be 
| heard of much further away. | EARNEST. 
CHATTANOOGA, July 31, 1871. 














BERRY’S PATENT 


SPRING BED LOUNGE. 


hist 





OPEN. 


This useful article of Household and Office furni- 
ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 


mirably adapted for the pu » for which it was de- 
signed. It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of removing them to other 
apartments. It contains a spring bed and mattress, 
complete, and is easily adjusted, 

HENRY L. ALBEE; 
No. 67 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 
Aug. 12. 6m—eow 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 6m 





June 24. 





LETTER 


x8 GIBBS SEWING S 8 , 
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Co 


MACHINE. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, 


142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place, 


E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


Read the following testimonials in regard to these popular machines :— . 


LETTER FROM “FANNY FERN.” 


“My dressmaker, who has had ten years’ experience in the use of sewing machines, gives the Willcox & 


Gibbs her u 
judgment does not approach this in utility.” 


ified preference, I have myself owned one of another make, for eight years, which in my 


“Fanny Fern.” 


ANOTHER FROM THE SAME LADY. 


“Unfortunately, some of us are born with NERVEs; 


machine in the house has sometimes sent me out of it. 
Sewing Machines’—the name attracted me—‘SILENT!’ 
erating.” 


and I confess that the monotonous warr of a se wing 

I have lately been making a trial of one of thé ‘Silent 

I find that one can easily listen to reading, while op- 
“Fanny Fern.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Mrs. Henry Warp Brrcuer, of Brooklyn, ina letter to the inventor of the “Self-Sewer,” says :—“I have 
the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, ani Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willcox & Gibbs 
more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


LETTER FROM MRS, PEASE, OF THE FIVE POINTS MISSION, NEW YORK. 


“I have used one of your machines six or seven years, and have been greatly pleased with it, Much of 
this time it has been used in making clothing for a family of twenty to thirty boys. An aged mother, and a 
little girl in our family, have both used my Willcox & Gibbs, with great success and satisfaction. One of my 
friends, who has in her house tw double-thread machines, usually brings a quantity of work when she visits 
me.” ; Mrs. L. M. Pease, Five Points Mission, New York. 


Aug. 5. 


4t 








H. H. & T. W. CARTER, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. . 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


June 10, 


838 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 








For High Schools! 


THE HOUR OF SINGING! 


A want long felt will now be supplied. The HOUR 
OF SINGING, compiled by the distinguished compos- 
er, L.O. EMERSON, and by W.S. TILDEN, a faithful 
and successful Teacher of Music in High Schools, is 
filled with good and appropriate music, which may be 
sung in one, two or three parts, and a portion in four 
parts. There is also a Comprehensive Elementary 
Course, and a Collection of “Hymns and Tunes” for 
opening and closing. 

Price, 90 cents. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 











DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with improved — 

Also the Piano that we sell for cash, or $1.25 

r day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

cale Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, neat- 
ness = quality of tone surpasses any o in the 
r 


market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piano Co. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY 
MAC 


SEWING 






This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 

, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 


{ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 


our present “‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the houschold completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Ga Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


Ii. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Sireet, Boston. 
Mar. 23. ly 


E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCEKS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. STEVENS. 








R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages, 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A delightful, sunny house on south side of Pinckney 
Street. Rent moderate, 
Aug.5. tf R.K. APTHORP, Post Building. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A large and convenient house on Pinckney Street 
near Louisburg Square. 
Aug.5. tf R.E. APTHORP, Post Building. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest improvements. 


Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 
son, Decalcomante Depot, Bot Washington cmon. 
‘ay 27. y 


A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| be Do Oa 8 Ay) 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 


ly Aug. 5. 




















CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq, Boston. 
C. W. Turner. Hi. R. Coeney 
June 24. P ly 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D. 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 


free of charge, upon ALL le 
THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 








PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. ° 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan 28, 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST... 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases.of 
Women. y 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


White & Goullaud, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 








MENTS, 
86 Tremont Street, 
May a. BOSTON, MASS. . tf 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Omencar Union Park,’ —BOStOn. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes~ 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ly Jan. 15. 


W. F. STONE, 
DENTIST, 


No, 25 Winter Street, Boston. 











Jan, 21. . tf May 20. Over Chandler's, room No. 0. 3 
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THE WOMAN’S JOUKNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1871. 











If I could be as fair as summer flowers, 
Fresh-blown, and sparkling with a wealth of 
dew; 
Of rarest tints, and forms most exquisite 
Of al) that blossom greenest meadows thro’, 
I'd be that fair—for you! 


If all the gems from Learning’s precious mines 
Adorned my brow as with a blazing crown, 
And Wisdom blessed the gift, perfecting it, 
And taught me with what grace it should 
be worn, 
I'd wear that crown—for you! 


If in my soul a perfect heaven dwelt, 
Born of its own completeness, where each 


grace. 
Of thought and sentiment in fullness bloomed, 
Love, ’mid them all, should hold the fore- 
most place, 
And all should be—for you! 
MERCIE McMILLAN. 
CHICAGO. ‘ 





DEAD-HEADED. 


‘All aboard !” shouted the conductor. 

“Have you got everything?” asked a voice; 
and a girl’s face appeared at the car window— 
a face with laughing eyes and pretty, wind- 
blown hair. 

“Take care, Lotty,” said the older lady with- 
in; “don’t put your head too close. I heard 
once of a woman’s chin being carried clean 
off by just such a piece of carelessness.” 

“Yes,” chimed in another voice, manly and 
deep-chested, with a beyish squeak just discern- 
ible in it; “clean off, dimple andall! And the 
doctor, he made another chin out of gutta-per- 
cha; but the dimple was such a dead failure 
that—” 

“Oh, mercy!” screamed his aunt; “the hor- 
nets’ nest! I knew something was missing. 
My hornets’ nest, Henry—it is in the wagon. 
Run—run and fetch it; that’s a dear boy! I 
can’t go without it.’’ 

Henry ran, while the group of girls on the 
platform exchanged smiles and winks, and, “a 
secret laughter tickling all their souls,” volun- 
teered advice of various sorts to their depart- 
ing relative. 

“Are you sure that’s the only thing left, 
Aunt Sue?’ suggested Dora. “I don’t see 
the biggest book anywhere.” 

“Here it is,” replied Aunt Sue, heaving up 
a substantial quarto. “I think I have every- 
thing. Let me see,’’ counting on her fingers: 
“‘Figuier,’ ‘Earthly Paradise, umbrella, shawl, 
lunch-basket, moss—” 

“Big box, little box!” cried Fanny. ‘Where 
is that lovely bag? Oh, Aunt Sue, whatever 
else you lose, don’t lose that!’ ; 

“J have it safe,’’ said her aunt, grimly ; “but 
as for its loveliness—well, you know my opin- 
ion of it, girls, if you did give it tome. It is 
extremely pretty, but a most absurd gimcrack 
for a sensible woman to carry about;” raising 
from her lap as she spoke a choice little arti- 
cle in crimson Russia, gilt-clasped and fur- 
trimmed, and exhibiting it to her nieces. 

“Oh, aunty!” clamored an indignant chorus ; 
“how base, how horrid of you! So pretty, so 
strong, so convenient!” 

‘And with a muff, too!” cried Lotty; “a 
muff to keep your ungrateful old hands warm. 
I really wonder at you, Aunt Sue.” 

“Muff, indeed!” sniffed her aunt, undaunt- 
edly; ‘‘a blue silk aperture! As if I ever put 
my fingers in such a thing as that! No, girls, 
depend upon it, at my age gimcracks—mercy, 
the cars are going! Where is Henry? Why 
don’t he come ?”’ 

In effect, the train began to move, though 
so slowly that it was easy for a walker to keep 
pace with its motion. The nieces ran along, 
exchanging last words with their aunt—saucy, 
merry words; for Aunt Sue was laughed at 
and teased and beloved by the gay bevy, quite 
as if she oo had been a girl like themselves. 

At the last second a figure came leaping 
along the platform, and a large gray sphere 
was thrust through a window—the wrong one, 
as it happened—and into the face of an old 
gentleman, who shrank back aghast. 

“Hornets!” he ejaculated. “Ugh! ugh! 
take it away! What do you mean, young 
man?” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Henry, splitting 
with laughter. “I made a mistake. Here, 
aunty, here’s your precious commodity.” 
This time the object popped through the right 
pane, and landed in AuntSue’slap. The cars 
moved out of reach. “Good-bye, good-bye,” 
resounded from behind. Aunt Sue waved her 
handkerchief, and then, quite regardless of the 
glare of offense directed at her spine, proceeded 
to tie her treasure to the netting above, and to 
make herself generally comfortable. 

*There’s the change at the river,” she 
thought, “and then I can settle down for the 
day.” And she proceeded to look out and 
mark certain pages in “Figuier,” to point a 
pencil, and otherwise prepare for a course of 
entomological research as soon as circum- 
stances permitted. By this time the old gentle- 
man behind had recovered breath and power 
of remonstrance. 

“I suppose you are aware, madam,’’ he said, 





touching her shoulder sharply, “that that nest 
is full of hornets in a dormant state, who are 
very likely—very likely indeed—to come to life 
again in this heated air?” 

“Oh dear, no; that is quite a mistake,” re- 
plied Aunt Sue, facing round upon him. “Fig- 
uier entirely contradicts that notion. He 


” 

T Madam, I do not know who Vigger may 
be, nor do I care what he says,” interrupted 
the old gentleman. “All I say is that the hor- 
nets are there. If youdo not credit my word, 
you have only to look into that hole.” And 
he pointed with his finger at the great gray 
nest. 

“Well, that is lucky,” cried Aunt Sue, cheer- 
fully. “I was just wishing for an insect to ex- 
amine in connection with the book. Thank 
you, sir. You see he is quite dead,’’ extract- 
ing the hornet with her pencil-point, and hold- 
ing him up triumphantly. “Figuier was right.” 

The old gentleman, with deep offense, rose 
and changed his seat for one ata distance. 
Little recked Aunt Sue, deep in the study of 
the hornets; nor did she look up until the con- 
ductor appeared, and it became necessary to 
produce the “through ticket,’ and have the 
first strip torn from its complicated foldings. 

“The river’ reached, it became necessary to 
transfer her impedimenta to another car. 

Assistance was volunteered by a gentleman 
near by, and accepted almost as a matter of 
course. Good-looking and well-dressed maiden 
ladies traveling by themselves rarely lack this 
sort of offer, and our maiden lady was unu- 
sually good-looking. Tall, commanding, with 
bright black eyes, and cheeks whose roses 
sound health and hygienic living rendered pe- 
rennial in bloom, with a thirst for facts, and a 
certain frank and kindly ease of manner, which 
pleasantly suggested both Boston and Chicago, 
Aunt Sue wherever she went attracted notice, 
and a fair share of admiration; and, as she 
herself would have phrased it, “Providence al- 
ways sent aman to carry her bundles.” Provi- 
dence was no less kind than usual on this oc- 
casion. Bag, umbrella, shawl, books, were 
safely transferred, and with a cordial smile of 
thanks she repointed her pencil, and prepared 
for a day after her own heart, for digesting 
“The Insect World” at leisure, noting her 
fellow-travelers and their peculiarities, and 
sweetening fact by an occasional sugar-plum 
from the latest poet. 

The entrance of conductor No. 2 disturbed 
her reverie. She felt for her purse, and jumped 
up aghast. 

“Conductor, I have dropped my purse in the 
second car behind this—my purse, with all 
my tickets init! Is there time to go back and 
get it?” 

“No, ma’am, there is not. That car switch- 
ed off for Boston five minutes ago.” 

“The purse was lying on my lap. It must 
have fallen when I rose to change cars. What 
canIdo? Could I telegraph ?—but I haven’t 
any money to pay for the telegraph.” 

“No matter for that, ma’am,” said the con- 
ductor, politely ; “I’ll telegraph, and the answer 
will reach you at Exeter. I’m afraid, though, 
somebody else will have picked the purse up 
before the conductor on the up train gets the 
message.” 

‘What did he say ?”’ inquired an old woman 
across the aisle, as the conductor moved on. 
“Was he ha’sh with you, or did he act clever ?”’ 
“The conductor?” said Aunt Sue,in her 
grandest tone. “Most kind and courteous, 
People always are.” By-way of stemming the 
tide of popular sympathy which seemed likely 
to set in, she opened her book, and began to 
read. 

“It is very provoking,” said her inward 


thoughts. “How those girls will laugh at me! 
I wish I;could recollect how much there was 
in the purse,” and she entered into a mental 
calculation, which left her widely astray of the 
realsum. Figures were not Aunt Sue’s strong 
point. 

“Ten—twelve—fifteen dollars it must be,’’ 
she thought. “I’m glad it’s no more; but, to 
be sure, a good many nice things can be got 
for that.” She began to think them over, un- 
til, what with subscriptions to magazines, do- 
nations to one thing and another, and the pur- 
chase of carbon photographs, chromos, wood- 
carvings, and what not, the fifteen dollars had 
been made to do the work of fifty, and was 
grown correspondingly important in its own- 
er’s eyes, Exeter reached, the ‘conductor re- 
turned. 

“No message, ma’am. I leave the road here, 
but I’ve telegraphed to have the purse sent on 
if it is found; and if you'll give me your ad- 
dress I’ll see that it reaches you safely.” 

So the address was written, and pretty soon 
the conductor appeared once more. 

“Here is a paper, ma’am, for you to show to 
the other conductors. I guess it will take you 
along as far as Springfield, but after that I 
have no influence, and you'll have to manage 
for yourself. You understand ?” 

“Yes, and thank you a thousand times,” 
murmured Aunt Sue, expressively; and she 
said to herself, “If that man’s hair had been 
dark, he would never have exerted himself in 
this way. It’s a perfect confirmation of my 
theory, and I shall write to Dora about it the 
moment I get home.” 

Now Aunt Sue’s theory was that light-hair- 
éd men are always attracted and drawn out 
by dark-haired women, and vice versa. She 





had clung to it under many discouragements, 
and on the present occasion found a certain 
satisfaction in the opportunity afforded of test- 
ing its correctness. “Not that it needs proof,” 
she thought. “Haven’t I tried it a hundred 
times ?”’ 

The “paper’’ was a sort of circular, address- 
ed to whom it might concern, or rather to the 
conductors of the Y. M. and Q. Railroad, and 
setting forth that Miss Susan P——, of Bun- 
brook, having been so unfortunate as to lose 
her purse and tickets, those officials would 
please help her along as they could, and oblige 
G. W. Lansing, 2d Division. It was a little 
like a free pass, a little like a begging letter; 
and with some trepidation Aunt Sue prepared 
to fire it off at conductor No. 3, who now en- 
tered. 

“Black hair!” she inly gasped. “Oh, dear!” 

“This is all I have to offer by way of a tick- 
et,” she said, in dulcet tones, feeling, as she 


or a blind mendicant passing round a hat. 
Black hair proved propitious. His eyebrows 
elevated themselves a very little, to be sure; 
but that might have arisen from sympathy; 
and his questions were polite and to the point: 
Aunt Sue grew more comfortable, and began 
to be intensely grateful to G. W. Lansing, 2d 
Division. “That deat, good man,” she thought, 
“if he does find my purse I declare I must send 
him something. Such kindness ought to be 
encouraged. I owe it to other women to do 
so. Let me see. It shall be a book, I think; 
something practical, and at the same time en- 
tertaining.” She composed the note which 
should go with it, and passed in review before 
her mind all the books she had ever heard of, 
from the Koran to Froude’s “History of Eng- 
land.” “I wish I knew a little more about 
conductors and their tastes,” she mused, “so 
as to be able to tell what he would like best.” 


No. 4 was also a dark-haired man, and gruff 
in manner, which, though disagreeable in it- 
self, afforded a triumph to the theory. But 
No. 5, a decided blonde, light-haired as Amal- 
ric, the son of Amal, was so much gruffer that 
the theory suffered a violent collapse. And 
when No. 6 entered, brown-haired, brown- 
bearded, and devotedly polite, Aunt Sue be- 
came so confused among the colorings that 
she abandoned theory and gave herself up to 
the enjoyment of civil treatment. It was both 
interesting and exciting, this temporary trial 
of the charities of a cold world. “I shall al- 
ways know now,” she meditated, “how to sym- 
pathize with those poor creatures who go 
about with papers; and it is worth the expe- 
rience to have found out just how they feel.” 


Still the position was an embarrassing one. 
Her well-to-do life had never encountered such 
a phase before. She was conscious that her 
voice instinctively softened and “honeyed’’ as 
she made again and yet again her little expla- 
nation, and that a certain dread mingled with 
the curiosity with which she anticipated the 
“coming man.” And he came very often in- 
deed, the Y. M. and Q. being a road of many 
divisions and frequent changes. No one was 
less than civil,on the whole; but Aunt Sue 
was accustomed to more than bare civility, 
and her eye, sharpened by wounded amour 
propre, noted every slight token of surprise, 
doubt or scrutiny, and found them infinitely 
annoying, though to a more experienced 
“tramp” they would doubtless have seemed 
less than nothing. 


And now a raging desire to buy seized upon 

her, born of the fact that she lacked the means 

of buying. The route was a familiar one. 

Often before had ske passed over it, and found 

its temptations in the way of pop-corn, Boston 

Advertisers,seed cakes,and Ballou’s Monthly, 

by no means irresistible. Now she longed for 

them ail, She studied the outside of the 

“prize package” thrown into her lap, and fairly 

hankered for twenty-five cents with which to 

test the delusive promise of a possible one-dol- 
lar greenback within, not to mention “‘attrac- 

tive articles of jewelry” and unlimited station- 

ery. Ifshe could only buy it, and there was 
a one-dollar greenback inside, then, she 
thought, she should be able to give something 
to the hurdy-gurdy man, the harmonica boy, 
and the little cripple who, punctual as Fate, 
boarded the train. She had never wished to 
assist these worthies before that she could re- 
member—but now she did. There, too, was 
the blind man, discriminating so wonderfully 
between the sexes, and always saying, “Thank 
you, ma’am,” and “Thank you, sir,” in the right 
places. He, too, ought to have something. 
Worst trial of all came in the Springfield depot. 
The train, for the first and only occasion on 
record, was exactly on time. Sniffs and sa- 
vors of unutterable fragrance breathed from 
the kitchen of the neighboring Massasoit, 
Aunt Sue felt herself dying of hunger; there 
were twenty-five minutes to spare, and not a 
crumb to be had! 

Twenty-five minutes! Nothing was left 
but to sit in the car, and await the last of the 
conductors; and, thought she, “Mr. Lansing 
said his note would be of no use on the branch 
road,so no doubt I shall have a dreadful time. 
Still, if the worst comes to the worst, I could 
walk twenty-five miles,” 

But when this august personage made his 
appearance Aunt Sue gave a deep sigh of re- 
lief. Her lips almost relaxed into a whistle of 
surprise and joy. “Bless me,” she said aloud, 





afterwards confessed, like a hand-organ man. 


“iv’s Tommy Bliss!’ Tommy had, in the 
days of his youth, been a scholar in the Bun- 
brook Sunday-school, and Miss P——, his 
quondam teacher, had no fears that her ex- 
scholar would prove less amenable to influence 
now than in the days of Westminster Cate- 
chism and the Second Question Book. 

Her anticipations were confirmed. From 
this point on she was treated like a princess; 
and by eight o’clock, stowed safely in a hack 
by the devoted Tommy, she was driving home- 
ward through the Bunbrook streets, mirky 
with November fog. Arrived and weleomed, 
she plunged at once into explanation of her 
difficulty. 

“Some of you must lend me half a dollar,” 
she said, “to pay this man with. I haven’t a 
penny, because I lost my purse this morning 
—tickets and all.” 

“How did you get on?” asked her sister-in- 
law. 

“Very nicely—thanks to the politeness of 
the conducting fraternity—Half a dollar, 
please, James.” 

“Tick, instead of ticket,’ laughed James, as 
he searched his pocket-book. 

“What was that you said, Aunt Sue?” ask- 
ed a younger Susie—namesake and favorite— 
who was turning over the bundles on the ta- 
ble. 

“I said that my purse was lost, pet.” 

“Why, no, it isn’t,’ rejoined Susie; and from 
inside the blue-lined muff, in the despised red 
bag, she drew forth the veritable purse which 
had been the cause of so much adventure. 

Aunt Sue dropped into a chair. “It really 
is!” she gasped. “It was there all the time; 
and what lies I’ve told! Oh, that fatal muff!” 

“But didn’t you look for the purse ?” 

“Of course—but not in the muff. How 
could I suppose it was there? I never use it, 
and forgot its existence entirely. I suppose 
those girls will never have done laughing at 
me; but I shall always say it was their own 
fault. If they had not inflicted that wretched 
slit which they call ‘a muff’ upon me, it is evi- 
dent I couldn’t have mislaid my purse thus, 
But, after all,” she went on, turning over her 
long strip of uncut tickets, “I’m rather glad 
that it happened, and I shall just inclose these 
to that good Mr. Lansing, and thank him over 
again. I don’t believe there is any country in 
the world but this where a lady would be so 
beautifully taken care of by everybody as I 
have been, or where, upon the whole, so much 
kindness is shown to unprotected females who 
travel about and need assistance.” 

In this belief Aunt Sue rests to this day. 





MR. AND MRS. HAWTHORNE. 
EXAMPLE OF CONNUBIAL FELICITY. 


[From Harper’s Easy Chair.] 

The fond and beautiful relation between 
Klopstock and his wife is familiar to all stu- 
dents of German literature; but it could 
hardly have been more tender and mutually 
helpful than that between Hawthorne and 
his wife, who recently died in England. In a 
day like this, of the absolute annihilation by 
the interviewer of the most sacred personal 
privacy, those who remember the early days 
of Hawthorne’s married life at the old manse 
in Concord would be very slow to recall its 
impression in print. But the world is right- 
fully interested in the domestic life of every 
person who has delighted it; and when that 
life was peculiarly happy, and both husband 
and wife are dead, it is neither a useless nor 
an ungrateful task to record their mutual de- 
pendence and service. Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
name is publicly known both as the editor of 
Hawthorne’s note-books, and as the author 
of a very pleasant book of foreign travel; and 
it was for her own sake as well as in respect 
to the memory of her husband that so con- 
spicuous a group of friends and mourners 
stood around her grave when she was buried. 

One of those friends, who had known her 
for many years, wrote in a letter that was 
published :, “I never knew before how beauti- 
ful she was! But now, over her high brow and 
regular, arched eyebrows, with the soft hair 
parted back, there hovered a look of peace so 
pure and heavenly that the whole countenance 
seemed radiant, as if she were absorbed in a 
happy dream. The mouth, too, half parted, 
showed her fine teeth, and it looked as if it 
would presently open to say, ‘Ah, you do not 
know—you cannot believe—how blessed and 
beautiful is what we called death! Dear chil- 
dren and friends, never in all my existence 
have I knuwn what true joy was. before!’ 
Her most eloquent look, as you have seen her 
when deeply moved by some grand thought, 
the presence of some loved friend, or a pro- 
found experience, would have seemed to you 
cold and dull beside this ecstatic, rapturous, 
upward gaze.” Her face was so mobile, and 
its lines so melted in expression, that all por- 
traits were very unsatisfactory, and the en- 
graving in Harper’s Weekly wanted, as is in- 
evitable in such cases, that subtile light of ten- 
derness and sympathy which was peculiarly 
characteristic. There was a photograph made 
in Dresden, but those who knew her can un- 
derstand how she would have felt the neces- 
sary unlikeness and injustice of the portrait 
that would result from the sitting; so that her 





soul seems to have withdrawn from the pro- 
cess, leaving her features in the hands of the 


tormentors. One who knew her most inti- 
mately, and always, said of her that in look- 
ing at her she was always reminded of the 
lines of some poet :— 


“Created woman with a smile of grace, 
And left the smile that made her on her face,” 


When they were first married Hawthorne 
and his wife lived in the plainest manner at 
the old manse; but her exquisite taste and 
thoughtfulness made everything beautiful 
around them. This was long before his genius 
was recognized, and his occupation was writ- 
ing stories for the old Democratic Magazine, 
edited by John O’Sullivan—the stories which 
were afterward collected as the “Mosses from 
an Old Manse.” By-and-by, about four years 
after his marriage, he went back to Salem as 
surveyor in the Custom House, and presently 
fell a victim to the cruel system of our civil 
service. A wily partisan obtained signatures 
to a petition for the appointment of a succes- 
sor, either stating that the incumbent wished 
to retire, or in some manner concealing or 
confusing the fact that it would depose Haw- 
thorne. Within an hour after he returned 
to his home with the news that his office was 
gone, and that he didn’t see exactly where fu- 
ture dinners were to come from, his wife wrote 
to the friend just mentioned. She said that 
she met his anxious face and words by telling 
him that she had saved from his earnings 
enough to keep them in bread and rice for a 
few weeks, and was so glad that he could now 
write his romance, and would have a fire kin- 
dled immediately in the study. Then she ask- 
ed her friend what she could do to keep up 
the household supplies when the bread and 
rice were gone. 

This friend, her most affectionate counselor 
through life, knowing Mrs. Hawthorne's taste 
and skill in art, suggested that she should 
make lamp-shades of lovely forms, decorated 
with figures from Flaxman, in her beautiful 
penciling. She employed herself constantly 
with this work until Hawthorne’s first pecu- 
niarily successful book was published, the 
“Scarlet Letter.” The estimate of Mrs. Haw- 
thorne’s mental power was very high by those 
who knew her best. The one to whdm the 
Easy Chair is so much indebted for the judg- 
ment of the truest intimacy says that the 
wife was not, as has been said, on a different 
intellectual plane from the husband, although 
their mental idiosyncrasies were singularly 
contrasted, making the equal union only the 
more beautiful. Her wifely ministration was 
as daintily done as Ariel’s spiriting, which 
was instinctive to a fine nature dealing with 
an individuality so rare as Hawthorne and a 
habit so shy. She was very social; he had 
grown up entirely in the shade, and wholly 
unused to society; and as they were both 
more than thirty years old when they were 
married, she felt that it was too late to at- 
tempt to break up his secluded habits. And 
there was this advantage even in his extreme, 
and, as it sometimes seemed to strangers, 
morbid shyness, that it had become an im- 
pregnable barrier against the intrusion of 
strangers. His wife thought that the work 
he had to do in the world was too important 
to allow any time to be wasted in attempting 
to reform his social habits. 

In the hermitage thus made for him by do- 
mestic circumstances acting upon his extreme 
sensibility Hawthorne was not in the dark. 
How clearly he saw his note-books show. 


‘Nothingeluded him. He looked at stones and 


walls and apple-trees as if nobody had ever 

seen them before; he walked among men, 
with eyes that pierced them; but he wore 

the invisible cap upon his own head. -Mean- 

while his wife felt that in guarding his solitude 
she did not selfishly seclude him to herself, but 

for work to which his genius called him. She 

had no jealousy of his study, of his books, or 
of his pen, as many wives of authors and art- 

ists have had. And while she defended him 

from much of the fret of ordinary care, he, in 

turn, protected her by a manly tenderness and 

an ever-vigilant sympathy from the shocks to 

which she was peculiarly liable, the moral 

shocks given by selfishness and cruelty, which 
she could never learn to expect. Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, fortunately for her husband as for her- 
self, could readily bear all the common provi- 
dential vicissitudes of life, as they are called, 
but.she could not comprehend the malice and 

untruth of society. Moral evil stunned her as 
the crime of Miriam and Donatello stunned 
Hilda in the story of the “Marble Faun.” It 
was, perhaps, this very susceptibility toa pain 
“past all balsam and relief” which was a su- 
preme charm to Hawthorne’s imagination. 
In its presence he seemed sometimes to doubt. 
whether his own power to gaze steadily at the 
evils of human character, and analyze them, 
and see their limits, was really wisdom or a 
defec: of nforal sensibility. 

In Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” there is one 
passage which expresses the supremest self-re- 
nunciation, and which is really the spiritual 
culmination of the whole series, or poem, for it 
is truly an organic whole. Nor is there so 
high a reach of purified emotion elsewhere in 

‘our literature. The imagination of the poet 
follows his friend from strength to strength 
and from glory to glory, in the unseen world, 
and suddenly he exclaims, in the midst of his 
fond and passionate longing :— 

“Though if an eye that’s downward cast 





Could make thee somewhat blench or fail, 
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Then be my love an idle tale 
And fading legend of the past; 


“And thou, as one that once declined, 
When he was little more than boy, 
On some unworthy heart with joy, 

But lives to wed an equal mind; 


“And breathes a novel world the while 
His other ion wholly dies, 
Or, in the light of deeper eyes, 

Is matter for a flying smile,’’ 


Precisely such self-renunciation the best friend 
of Mrs. Hawthorne felt in her, for she says, in 
words which are a paraphrase of this poem: 
“Their mutual relation was truly a moral rev- 
erence for each other that enlarges our ideas 
of what isin man; for it was without weakness, 
and it enabled her to give him up without a 
murmur when he came tg need ‘so much finer 
conditions’ than she could command for him 
with all her love and all his appreciation and 
enjoyment of it. And thus it was, as she also 
said in the very hour of her bereavement, 
‘Love abolishes death.’’? They were both 
past thirty when they were married, yet their 
love, says her friend, “was ‘first love’ with 
both of them, though the flower bloomed on 
the summit of the mountain of their life, a 
genuine edelweisse.” 

A year ago Mrs. Hawthorne wrote from 
England, where she had made her home, and 
where she lies buried: “I find the most heart- 
satisfying cordiality, as of old, among my 
friends here. It seems as if they all could 
not express enough or do enough for me. It 
is wonderful how my husband is loved, ad- 
mired, revered by everybody of value; and 
they are kind enough to include me and the 
children in the rich esteem in which they 
hold him.” She contrasted this with the fact 
—which everybody may well ponder who 
thinks that if he can make a living in no other 
way he can, at least, write—that in America 
all Hawthorne’s works never brought bim an 
average of a thousand dollars a year. Of 
course Mrs. Hawthorne did not expect that 
works of so rare a literary art as her husband’s 
would be sold in this country in such num- 
bers as many poorer books; but it was for her 
an unanswerable argument that this immense 
difference between his English and his Amer- 
ican readers proved that he belonged more to 
“Our Old Home” than to this country. Her 
reverence for her husband’s genius, her noise- 
less and constant devotion to him, her pro- 
found trust and delight in his answering affec- 
tion, justify the words of the Tribune that 
“the world owed a great debt to this woman” 
—greater, as another friend, Mrs. Waterston, 
suggests, than any one but Hawthorne knew. 

As the Easy Chair writes these words, 
which may possibly give to some who never 
before heard the name of Sophia Hawthorne 
a kindly impression of her always, it recalls 
the brown old manse at Concord, at the end 
of the long avenue of black ash-trees. The 
road beneath them, leading straight to the 
house, is grassy—it is, indeed, greensward 
rather than road; and the gable roof of the 
old house, seen under the trees, has a stately, 
if rustic, respectability. It is asummer morn- 
ing, and a lady clad in white is drawing in 
the shadow of the trees a wicker wagon, in 
which a child lies sleeping. Ina little study 
at the back of the house, which looks out 


“upon the field of Concord fight and its mod- 


est monument and upon the winding river, 
and into an orchard with rank grass muffling 
the trunks of the mossy old apple-trees, sits a 
man writing. The stream flows sluggishly 
along; there is no sound from the neighbor- 
jng village except when the church bell rings 
for noon. It is aplain, tranquil landscape, 
and all is silence and repose. It was of such 
days and of this place that Hawthorne, the 
man in the study, wrote: “But now, being 
happy, I felt as if there were no question to 
be put. The treasure of intellectual gold, 
which I had hoped to find in our secluded 
dwelling, had never come to light. No pro- 
found treatise on ethics, no philosophic histo- 
ry, no novel, even that could stand unsup- 
ported on its edges; all that I had to show, as 
a man of letters, were these few tales and es- 
says which had blossomed out like flowers in 
the calm summer of my heart and mind.” 





PERFUME FOR ARAB LADIES. 


How the Arab ladies perfume themselves is 
thus described by Sir Samuel Baker in his 
work on the Nile: In the floor of the hut or 
tent, as it may chance to be, a small hole is 
excavated sufficiently large to contain acham- 
pagne bottle. A fire of charcoal or simply 
glowing embers is made within the hole, in 
which the woman about to be scented throws 
a handful of drugs. She then takes out the 
clothes or robes which form her dress, and 
crouches naked over the fumes, while she ar- 
ranges her robe to fallas a mantle from her 
neck to the ground like a tent. She now be- 
gins to perspire freely in the hot-air bath, and 
the pores of the skin being open and moist, 
the volatile oil from the smoke of the burning 
perfumes is immediately absorbed. By the 
time the fire has expired, the scenting process 
is completed, and both her person and her 
robe are redolent of incense, with which they 
are so thoroughly impregnated ‘that I have 
frequently smelt a party of women strongly at 
fully one hundred yards’ distance, when the 
wind has been blowing from their direction. 
The scent is composed of ginger, cloves, cin- 


namon, frankincense, and myrrh, a species of 
seaweed brought from the Red Sea, and lastly, 
the horny disc which covers the aperture when 
the shell-fish withdraws itself within its shell. 
The proportion of these ingredients in this 
mixture are according to taste. 





WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT--A HEARTY 
OLD COUPLE. 


William Howitt writes to Dr. Holbrook, ed- 
itor of the Herald of Health, an interest- 
ing account of his habits of life and the man- 
ner in which he and his wife get on through 
the world. The following are extracts :— 


Eighteen years ago I made the circumnavi- 
gation of the globe, going out to Australia by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and returning by 
Cape Horn. This, including two years of wan- 
dering in the woods and wilds of Australia, 
evidently gave a new accession of vital stami- 
na to my frame. It is said that the climate of 
Australia makes young men old, and old men 
young. I do not believe the first part of 
the proverb, but I am quite certain that there 
is a great dealin the second part of it. D 
those two years I chiefly lived in a tent, an 
led a quiet, free and pleasant life in the open 
forest and wild country, continually shifting 
our scene, as we took the fancy, now encamp- 
ing in some valley among the mountains, now 
by Log <, cn _ —. 

this c and my little enjoyed 

on the whole, excellent healte, thom we 
often walked or worked for days and weeks 
under a sun frequently at noon reaching from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty degrees 
of Fahrenheit; waded through rivers breast 
high, because there were no bridges, and slept 
occasionally under the forest trees. There, at 
nearly sixty years of age, I dug for gold for 
weeks together, and my little company discov- 
ered a fine —_ field which continues one to 
this day. ese two years of bush life, with 
other journeys on the Australian Continent, 
and in Tasmania, and the voyages out and back, 
gave a world of new vigor that has been serv- 
ng me ever since. During the last summer 
in Switzerland, Mrs. Howitt and myself, at 
the respective ages of sixty-eight and seve nty 
six, climbed mountains from to five thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, and de- 
scended the same day, with more ease than 
many a young person of the modern school 
could do. 

As to our daily mode of life, little need be 
said. We keep early hours, prefer to dine at 
noon, are always employed in “books, or work, 
or healthful play;” have no particular rules 
about eating and drinking, except the general 
ones of having simple and good food, and 
drinking little wine. We have always been 
temperance people, but never ledged, being 
averse to thraldom of any kind, taking, both 
in food and drink, what seemed to do us good. 
At home, we drink, for the most part, water, 
with a glass of wine occasionally. On the 
Continent, we take the light wines of the 
country where we happen to be, with water, 
because they suit us; if they did not, we should 
eschew them. In fact, our great rule is to use 
what proves salutary, without regard to any 
theories, conceits, or speculations of hygienic 
economy; and in our case, this following of 
common sense has answered extremely well. 





AN ENGLISH ELECTION. 


England, which does not seem to have attract- 
ed the attention of our usually Argus-eyed 
journalists. In the primitive colliery town of 
Bilston, an election took place without _politi- 
cians, and where the hustings were unadorned 
by the traditional Whig yellow and Tory blue. 
It appears that the rectorship of the village 
church is “in the gift” of the parishioners; 
and when it happens—as at some time or 
other it must—that the rector dies, the parish 
is called on en masse to choose his successor. 
Now by “the parish” is not only meant the 
con tion, or flock of the church, as with 
us, but the term includes all the inhabitants, 
of whatever religious faith, or no faith, resid- 
ing within certain geographical limits. "It isa 
political and oe, rather than an 
ecclesiastical é theory of church 
allied to State is, that it comprises the whole 
nation ecclesiastically organized; so that all 
the inhabitants are, by fiction of law, mem- 
bers of the State church. The election at 
Bilston, therefore, was worthy of note, for 
two reasons: because it was conducted just as 
English political electiqns are conducted; and 
because, by the rule of household suffrage, 
Roman Catholics, Dissenters and Jews, and, 
for that matter, people unconscious of any 
“persuasion” whatever, were found voting 
an incumbent for life into a Church of Eng- 
land “cure of souls.” The scenes at the elec: 
tion had all the indecorous vivacity which tra- 
ditionally marks the choice of the undaunted 
Briton of knights and burgesses to Parliament. 
There were crowds, unlimited beer, chaffi 
rioting, and brickbat throwing; cabs were hid 
behind enormous placards which bore the 
names of the rival cle en, and conveyed 
infirm but zealous sans to. the polling- 
booths; voters were hustled out of the cabs 
and assaulted; bands of amazons seized on 
luckless wights who bore hostile colors, and 
proved that, if they could not be voters, they 
would at least filch the right from others; 
reverend candidates were burned in e $ 
groups of excited partisans, armed with sticks 
led the town, with coliiery-girls and Irish 
ys at their heels, and let forth their wrath 
by smashing windows.—Appleton’s Journal. 


SUNDRIES. 


A young lady who is at work in the mills 
at Lowell spends her evenings in the study of 
rma a te rhetoric and French, with the 
pA = oming a reporter and eventually 
an editor. 











A country newspaper, which recently _— 
of “buttered thunder,” and was asked by a- 
cotemporary if that had any affinity to “greas- 
ed lightning,” manifested some anger in ex- 

laining that muttered thunder was what was 
tended. 
. The first direct entire cargo of teas from 
China to the province of Ontario has just ar- 
toa Toronto firm. The cargo is in fine con- 
dition, the vessel having made one of the 





quickest passages on record. 


A remarkable event occurred recently in | P 


rived by the Satsuma at Montreal, consigned | cabin 


The Woman’s ts question isin = 
ulating itself ay 5 reasury Dereon 
Mrs. Lydia S. Hall is occupying the desk of 
the chief of the division of national banks, 
a temporary absence. At the same 
time she is pursuing legal studies with great 
assiduity. ; 


The death of Henry W. Hemans, one of the 
five children of the poetess, is announced—at 
Para, where he was British Consul. He had 
until lately held that office at Buffalo, and 
while there wrote the two articles on France 
and Prussia, published over his name in the 
North American Review. 

Mary L. Booth, who edits Harper's Bazar, 
isa native of New England,a hard student, 
and an accomplished scholar; and for four 
years she has been absent from office but 
twenty days. The Bazar is one of the very 
best papers published for women. Those 
who call it a “fashion paper” only mention one 
specialty of a journal that is versatile and 
many-sided, and able in every department. 


An Ohio Judge has decided that the words 
of a “common scold are not actionable.” In 
a recent case, where a woman, in referring to 
the guardian of her children, said “he could 
not spend so much money without using the 
funds of the ward,’’ the Judge held that they 
were not slanderous, since they had their ori- 
gin in a propensity to find fault with anything 
and everything. 


The plantation formerly owned by Jefferson 
Davis, containing between five and six thou- 
sand acres, is now successfully carried on by a 
former slave of Mr. Davis’ brother. This 
colored gentleman’s wife cultivated one hun- 
dred and thirty acres Jast year with her own 
force of hands, and raised 107 bales of cotton. 
This species of “new departure” Mr. Davis is 
not exactly reconciled to, however he may 
verbally accept “the situation.’ 


The Prince of Wales persistently snubs his 
brother-in-law, the Marquis of Lorne. Wales 
utterly refuses to receive his sister’s husband 
asa member of the royal family, and at the 
state ball, recently, gave orders that the mar- 
quis should not be admitted at the royal en- 
trance. He was accordingly refused admit- 
tance, and the princess declined to enter 
excipt with her husband, saying that her 
place was where he was. The marquis would 
not take the |p apes in by the general public 
entrance, and the result was that they did not 
attend the ball. The people of England will 
regulate this little matter one of these days. 


Miss Violetta Colville, who had been a pu- 
pil of Wertell, the educator of Nilsson, up to 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, but 
since has been prosecuting her studies in Leip- 
sic, Saxony, was recently very highly hon- 
ored. Ata musical matinée performance giy- 
en at the mansion, at Weimar, of the Grand 
Duke of Altenberg, Miss Violetta and her 
mother, Madame Mary Provost, were invited 
guests, among whom was the Abbe Liszt, the 
a pianist. Among the vocalists Miss Vio- 
etta om and after her first song the 
“great Liszt” was so much pleased that he 
volunteered to accompany her himself in sub- 

uent efforts. We doubt if even Patti or 
Nilsson have ever been more honored. 
“—o—- . 

Notwithstanding the statements of “dead 

heads” who sponge their board at watering- 

laces by puffing them in such journals as are 
willing to publish their trashy letters, the ho- 
tel keepers complain of slack patronage this 
year. it is,to them,a melancholy fact, and 
the reason why it is a fact is thus stated by 
the New York Journal of Commerce: ‘The 
American people are becoming sick of water- 
ing-places. They find much fuss there, some 
fashion of a questionable grade, a good deal of 
sordidness and showy vulgarity, large, uncom- 
fortable hotels kept at high prices,and many 
other disagreeable peculiarities from which the 
city is free. Therefore they stay in town, 
like wise people as they are, and the watering- 
place hotel-keepers lose money.” 


There is something touching in the way in 
which wretches under sentence of death 
to create a public interest tin their behalf. 
Kentley, a condemned convict in Connecticut, 
who murdered the Warden of the State Pris- 
on,and who is to be hanged next October, has 
not set forth a new th of | , but he 
has invented an artificial horse, to be run be- 
fore dummy engines on street railways, so 
that real horses may not be frightened. He 
has also devised “a family fruit jar.” Plans 
of these inventions he has sent to his lawyer, 
with an assignment of both to that gentle- 
man. It is well that men doomed by the law 
to death should show what ability is in them 
before strangulation. Sooner or later, the 
body politic, recovering from unworthy fears, 
will be ashamed to abridge the earthly proba- 
tion of a single human soul. 

The Cragie House—better known, perhaps, 
as the residence of the poet Longfellow—is 112 
years old, and one of the most spacious and 
elegant of its class in the country. The door 
is massive, and its ponderous fastenings and 
brasses the same as when Washington made 
it his home in the memorable winter of 1775. 
The hall, twelve feet in breadth, contains the 
Growing toom is of qrect height for the period 

ra -room is of great ior the pe 

—twenty feet-—wainscoted in panels elaborate- 
ly carved. Across the entry from this apart- 
ment is the study, a bright, sunny room, and 
behind it the library, of noble proportions, thir- 
Wy feet in le » with columns diversifying 
the longer side opposite the windows. For 
twenty-five years it has been the home of Mr. 
Longfellow, and under its roof have been com- 

the finest productions of his genius. He 
$ now sixty-four. 

A granddaughter of Daniel Boone, the fa- 
mous hunter and pioneer, is now the widow of 
ex-Governor Boggs, and resides in Napa Coun- 
ty, California, on the homestead where the 
family settled twenty-five yearsago. The old, 
original Boone was a curious person—a man 
of superior intellect, but loving the woods, 
passionately fond of hunting, and hating all the 
conventionalities of society. Chester Harding, 
who painted the only portrait of him ever 
taken, which now hangs in the State House of 
Kentucky, found him lying in his bunk in a 

»@ in cooking a venison steak on 
aramrod. He died at the age of eighty-eight, 
having some years previously had the prudence 





to purchase a coffin, which he kept under his 


bed, ready for immediate use when his carcass 
was called for. But he was a modest, honest, 
temperate, chaste old fellow, and beloved by 
the erers. 


Association of England has now been definite- 
ly connected with University College, London, 
where all the lectures will N conatiee be held, 
an arrangement which will doubtless be of 
great advantage to both students and teachers. 


for next winter’s terms. The curriculum in- 
cludes courses by the porters of Latin, 
Hebrew, English, French, Italian, German, 
Philosophy of Mind, Logic, Jurisprudence. 
Hygiene, History, Constitutional Law and 
History, Mathematics, Physics, Practical 
Chemistry, Geology, and Architecture. There 
will also be classes in Drawing and Painting, 
in connection with the Slade School of Fine 
Arts, and ten lectures by Prof. Oliver on the 
structure of plants, and the grneent phenomena 
of vegetation, with especial reference to the 
general bearing of vegetation on landscape. 

“Nasby” seldom says a poor thing, and this 
is one of his latest and best:— 

“We rejoice at the intimation that the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Nebraska will sub- 
mit to a . + vote the question of female 
su . We hope it may be not only sub- 
mitted to the people, but ratified by a major- 
ity. We believe in the maxim: ‘Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good.’ The 
right of suffrage has been breaking through 
one limitation after another, and cock new ex- 
pansion of it strengthens instead of weakens 
the government. One of our new, thrifty 
and progressive States should take courage to 
throw off the yoke of prejudice against new 
reforms and try the experiment of Woman 
Suffrage. If that trial should result in failure, 
the world will have learned the lesson by fact 
and not by theory. And if it shall prove suc- 
cessful. other States will follow the good ex- 
ample.” 

At the opening of the eighteenth century, 
one of the stars of the Francais was Adrienne 
Lecouvrer, whose career has furnished a sub- 
ject for the talents of a great actress of our 
own day—Rachel. Lecouvrer’s origin ~was 
very humble; she was or up by an aunt, 
a laundress, and was herself destined for that 
calling; but Legrand, a celebrated actor, res- 
cued her from this position. She was educa- 
ted by Dumarsais, the grammarian, and the 
beauty and purity of her epistolary style is said 
to have almost equaled that of Sevigne herself. 
There was a passionate attachment between 
her and the celebrated Maurice, Marshal de 
Saxe, for whom she proved the disinterested- 
ness of her attachment by selling her plate for 
40,000 livres to pay his debts of honor. She 
died of a terrible and mysterious malady, sup- 
posed by some to have been the effects of poi- 
son, administered to her by a noble rival for 
the affections of the Marshal. Bossuet, who 
attended the theater to study declamation, re- 
fused her Christian burial, an act of bigotry 
which Voltaire vituperated in an elegy upon 
herdeath. She introduced a less declamato 
and more natural style of acting, and althoug! 
of rather low stature, possessed so noble a 
mien as to call forth the remark, “I have seen 
a queen among the actors.” 


HUMOROUS. 


A boarder at a hotel wanted his bill reduced 
because he had two teeth extracted. 

A swimming-master may sometimes be said 
to be literally immersed in business. 

An old bachelor, having been laughed at by 
a bevy of pretty girls, told them that they 
were small‘potatoes. “We may be small pota- 
toes,” replied one of the maidens, “but we are 
sweet ones.” 

A Western editor, who doesn’t know much 
about farming any way, s ts that for gar- 








it, would be an improvement on the spinal 
column now in use. 

Washington Irving, in conversation once, 
alluded to a man of superior pomposity as “a 
great man, and, in his own estimation, a very 
great man—a man of Fay weight. When he 
goes to the West, the East tips up.” 

A young countryman, shopping in Law- 
rence, Mass., on Saturday, stole a ride on the 
sprinkler of the watering-cart. The driver 
pulled the valve lever and the countryman 
rose about three feet into the air, coming down 
wetter, but wiser. 


The only amusement of the citizens of Cal- 
houn, ee is that of tying tin-ware to the 
tails of village dogs. The are so well 
trained that whenever one of them sees an 
oyster-can in the street he backs up and waits 
for some one to tie it on. 


At the late Plymouth Church picnic Mr. 
Beecher was asked why he did not dance. 
“There is but one reason,” he replied,—“I don’t 
know how. The only dancing I ever did was 
when my father furnished the music, and used 
me for the fiddle. I took all the steps then.” 


A clergyman who was recently discoursing 
upon the increase of intemperance 
astonished his audience by exclaiming, “A 
young man in my neighborhood died very sud- 
denly last Sunday while I was preaching the 
Gospel in a beastly state of intoxication.” 
Moral: clergymen should study grammar. 


One day Trotter stopped a man on the road 
who drove a miserable team of sick and aged 
little mules, and with the ejaculation, “Look 


$800 could see them mules.” “ 
exclaimed the man, startled by such an unex- 
ted io ae of luck, “yeou don’t say so! 
0 is he “He’s a blind man,’’ said Trot- 
ter; “g’lang!” 

Lord Brougham was fond of telling the fol- 
lowing story: A Bishop, at one of «hh 
visitations, complained that the church was 
badly kept, and in bad repair, pointing out 
that the rain came through the roof, and add- 
ing, with some warmth, an ex; on which 
he was horrified in finding in the local paper 
next day reported thus: “I shall not visit this 
d—d old church again tillit is in better order.” 
The Bishop’s secretary thereupon wrote, mild- 
ly suggesting what his lordship said was, that 
he would not visit “this damp old church 
again.’ But the editor, in a fvot-note, said 
that while gladly giving publicity to the ex- 
planation, he had every confidence in the ac- 





curacy of his reporter, 


Nature reports that the Ladies’ Educational | 5 


The association has already issued its syllabus | ;, 


den-making a cast-iron back, with a hinge in | gooia 


a nae pilgrim, I know a man that would prs dred 


F. VOGL & Co., 
FURNITURE, - 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Besten, Mass. 
Freperic Voat, 
. C. Voor. 


ly May 27. 
Picture Frames 





Of every desciption and peice for Ph Chro- 

mos, Engravings, ye 3 frames vogliden. bia en- 

elvet frames in yon hand. and peated 
order by J.N. LOMBARD. 


June 3. 13t 22 School St., Boston. 


DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Knowa all over New England as 
THE SANATORIAN, 
has removed to his new and elegant 37 TRE- 








MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
ears’ lease. Dr. C. ma aS ity of Tumors, 
rofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
y ly May 27 


year 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 





THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
CANNOT BE DOUBTED. 


TRADE 
“sUVA 
oarare 





For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 


J. G, LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 


—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
Ne. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Trembnt and Pleasant Sts. 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly tay 27. 








C. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 

Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 

Commercial $ 

ty By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, cto. — 

June l0. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American —_ Suffrage Associa- 


Business and W. 
Labels, and all kinds 





No.l. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 

‘ July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman togLearn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. j 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1369. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 
Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Besten. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 


(@™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Taz Supsection or Women.” 25 cents, or 





30 cents by mail. Feb. 13. 
THE 
St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 
A First-Class Monthly of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Litera 
1 cepa ak emnenmmamcnnictipaage | 
MINIT on 301. on. tes sadushersanchatenesiiad 15.00 


Nine copies per ear, and one to r-up ofclub 18.00 
Pincocetes pe y “ “ gette P “ 21.00 


Handsome premiums are given to those who get up 

clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address 

MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 





407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Me. 
June 2. 6m 
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— —— Gorrespondence. 

“Wednesday evening, lecture and prayer oo [ee 
meeting as usual. Our prayer-meetings,I re- 
gret to say, are but poorly attended by praying | 
members. If the brethren do not come up to | 
the work hereafter, better than they have | 
done, I shall be obliged to call upon the | 
ladies.” 

Heaven avert such a catastrophe! 





LETTER FROM THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


FRANCONIA, July, 1871. 
THE FLUME, 
From the Profile House to the Flume, a dis- 
| tance of six miles, the ride is through a gallery 
| of the grandest mountain pictures, suspend- 





The above threat and warning combined ed from heights almost beyond our vision, 


will no doubt spur “the brethren’’ to greater | 


past the most varied and picturesque forms of 


activity, and petitions purely masculine will | water, down steep hills into sweet, sunny dells, 
fly nimbly heavenward. The minister could through high, rocky notches, tiil at last we 
not have used a more effective whip to scourge | reach the Flume, wondering what new form 
them into duty. To tell them they held the | of nature we are here to behold. The car- 


divine prerogative of praying and speaking | 
aloud in church, and, as such Divinely appoint- 

ed ambassadors, ought to be ready every | 
Wednesday evening to discharge the pious ob- 
ligation, would have roused their sleepy con- 
sciences but a little; but to say to them, “If 
you are not more zealous and faithful, I shall 
be obliged to call upon the ladies for assist- | 
ance,” is enough to rouse the most apathetic 
deacon, if he have a spark of manhood in his 
nature. The camel’s back cannot bear that 
straw, and remain whole. 

For the last two years the saints of our 
church have come within one of “‘speaking 
in meeting.” Ido not mean within one vote 
of the session, but within one evening of it, 
for you see, on Thursday evening, we wo- | 
men are graciously permitted to make cof- 
fee and sandwiches in the vestry, “where 
prayer is wont to be made,” and to offer 
the same to “the brethren,” our heads un- 
covered and our lips unsealed, as if no con- | 
secrated walls arched over us, no apostolic in- | 
junction hemmed us in. Twenty-four hours 
change our relations to that hallowed room. 
On one night we women can file in, humbly 
take our seats, and, when requested, open our 
mouths and sing, 

“Lord, what a feeble piece am I.” 

That evening the kingdom .of heaven is to 
be won by the audible prayers of men, but on 
the next it is to be bought with pound cake 
and sweetmeats, and the women are chief 
negotiators. Money for the parsonage, money 
for the church, money for various other eccle- 
siastical purposes; and the pastor and people, 
forgetting their prejudices, delegate women to 
raise the funds, and with wonderful magna- 
nimity give them the use of the audience 
room and vestry. With the spiritual affairs of 
the church they intermeddle not; with the 
secular, the more they meddle the better it is. 
Woman may “buy and sell in the temple,” 
and no man will overthrow ler tables, whereon 
are spread lampmats and pincushions. Not 
quite a “den of thieves” does she make her 
Father’s house, but altogether a den of sharp 
bargaining, in which “the end justifies the 
means.” Is not all this done to advance the 
cause of Christ? Should she not offer the 
work of her hands upon the altar, who may 
not offer her prayers ? 

It seems a little matter to notice this posi- 
tion of women in most of our churches; but 
yet, put this and that together, and the aggre- 
gate is large and overwhelming. If it be true 
(and who doubts it?) that religious fervor is 
kept glowing by this weekly interchange of | 

" yeligious thought, by the counsel and comfort 
given, by the sympathy expressed for the oft- 
erring and oft-repentant, by the patience and 
fortitude commended, then any edict, any tra- 
dition that seals the lips of two-thirds of the 
church members, by so much injures the cause 
it would serve, and restrains the free exercise 
of the individual soul. 

I do not feel the weight of political bondage 
more than the bondage of the church. Itdoes 
not concern me more, that the polls are closed 
against me, than the prayer-meeting. It mat- 
ters not, whether I wish to vote or to pray, 
the fact that in the prayer-meeting, as at the 
polls, a man is doing the work for me—a self- 
appointed delegate, makes me not only scorn 
the pretense of democracy, but also doubt the 
genuineness of Christianity, which assumes 
the name, but not the liberal spirit of 
Christ. 

“Your advocates are all scoffers at religion,” 
said a minister, himself a hot-headed scoffer at 
Wwoman’s claims. 

“I expect to lose my hold on Congregation- 
alism with my latest breath,” I answered,. 
“and yet, when I hear ministers talk as you 
do, twisting Scriptures to make me outa poor, 
weak creature, living by the gracious permis- 
sion of God, and the still more gracious con- 
descension of man,I am forced to cross my- 
self, to repeat the Catechism and Thirty-nine 
Articles, to keep my faith from going under. 
Half a dozen Dr. Lords would make women 
scoffers at ministers, if not at religion. Here 
am I, with faculties to use, and you tel] me, 
‘I must not use them—God did not mean that 
Ishould.’ Well, what did he make them for? 
With so much to inake, it was certainly a 
waste of fiat to call my powers of mind and 
soul into existence, all for nothing. Take care 
that the. blood of souls be not on your gar- 
ments.” 

Thank God for Henry Ward Beecher, who 
not only, “nevertheless, is in favor of women 
speaking in prayer meeting,’ but also of dea- 
conesses. He and James Freeman Clarke, and 
others like them, will hold me firm to the 
faith. Miriam M. Coxe. 

















riage road abruptly terminates amid rocks 
and stones by the side of a babbling brook, 
that has come direct from the icy cellar of the 
Flume, laden with the perfume of sweet ferns 
and mosses that grow on its walls. We drink 
of its cool waters from a mountain dipper, 
purchased a few miles back of a little old man 
who kept a beer-stall by the roadside. 

This dipper we must mention because it be- 
came very dear to our hearts afterwards. It 
went on all excursious, was baptized in a hun- 
dred different springs and brooks, carrying re- 
freshing drink to our thirsty lips. We have 
ardent expectations of seeing it engraven on 
some page of a future mountain history, where 
you will easily recognize it by the perfect 
roundness of the cup, the length of its grace- 
ful handle, and the still greater lengthiness of 
the red ribbon that floated from it. Here our 
horses were unhitched, blanketed and fed, 
(our driver was always thoughtful of his 
horses, for which we respect him highly,) a 
jug of milk was taken from the wagon and 
put in the brook to cool for dinner; a few oth- 
er domestic arrangements, and we started with 
baskets and books to explore this to us un- 
seen region. It would take a better word- 
painter than we profess to be to portray this 
wild place. Starr King has the best sketch 
of it we have ever seen, but he undoubtedly 
felt his pen to be very feeble amid such a tu- 
mult of scenery. 

We walk up a smooth granite floor, the 
brook flowing along quietly by our’ side, giv- 
ing us half of its stony bed, till we reach a 
ravine so narrow we can almost stretch our 
hands from wall to wall, which rise, a mass of 
solid rock, moss grown, dripping with crystal 
water drops, more than a hundred feet above 
our heads, The brook dashes wildly through 
this ravine, over rocks and logs, forming rap- 
ids and whirlpools, and cutting all sorts of fan- 
tastic figures in this weird place. The air be- 
comes damp and chilly, so that we are obliged 
to send back to our wagon for shawls. We 
proceed up the Flume over narrow board 
bridges man has constructed, till we stand 
under the boulder, an immense rock that has 
been wedged,as in a vice, in the giant arms 
above us, This is as far as timid folks go, but. 
the courageous ones proceed on and clamber 
up the steep bank, to the bridge over the top, 
that has been formed by logs thrown across, 
we know not how. Once up there, they shout 
down just to taunt us a little for our weak- 
ness. ° 

This makes us think a few hard thoughts 
of a custom that kept us, when girls, from 
learning to use our limbs. But it would be 
folly to risk our necks over these slippery 
rocks to learn now, so we turn away, secretly 
meditating upon some lessons we will take in 
other places, before the summer ends. We 
found our sweet anemone growing here, amid 
the ferns and mosses out of the banks, look- 
ing a little homesick, it seemed to us,in this 
wild region. 

We donot neglect the little hunch-back 
photographer that has his hut right here 
inthe Flume, but let him take our pic- 
tures, sell us some views, and tell us about 
the great flood of two summers ago, that al- 
most washed him away; how the trees and 
rocks came dashing down in the torrent, mak- 
ing such a grand sight that he forgot his dan- 
ger and set to work to photograph the scene. 
At rather a late dinner hour we were tempted 
back to gather round the “festive board,” that 
we manufactured out of a smooth rock by 
the shady brook. Was ever food so palatable 
asthis? Since going to the mountains, we 
do not wonder hotel board is high, for 
what with this bracing air, vigorous exercise, 
fun and intense enjoyment, the amount one 
actually eats might offend some delicate ears 
to hear mentioned. We will venture to relate, 
however, that a feeble lady of our party, who 
had never suceeded in all her visits before, at 
the seaside or in the country, in attaining a 
weight of over a hundred pounds, in less than 
ten days quite exceeded this amount, forgot a 
troublesome cough she had had, found brown 
cheeks,and ate more than any ordinary wo- 
man elsewhere. Could the Adirondacks beat 
this ? 

RETURNING HOME. 

About two miles from the Flume is the 
spot where the Flume House, which was 
burned Jast winter, is being rebuilt the pres- 
ent season. Opposite it is the path that leads 
to the Pool, which all the party visited except 
myself, who, being of the opinion we were 
trying to do too much, sat in the wagon mean- 
time. But my opinion is now that I did more 
than they, and much less agreeable work, 
fighting black flies, which visited me in droves, 


the only time and place I saw them, whilst at 
the mountains. I remember there was a 
great deal of talk about the Pool, but my 
pride and features being a good deal wounded, 
I did not listen and can make no report of it. 
When we reached the “Basin” all descended 
to admire its many-colored waters, and the 
curiously carved stone that held it. 

Just here we met “Warrington” and wife, 
en route, with a large company, for the Flume. 
They were overflowing with mountain enjoy- 
ment, as everybody is that we see in every 
spot and place of the whole region. Farther 
on we passed two stage-loads of “editors” 
evidently intoxicated with the same healthy 
feeling. We should not have guessed one of 
them to have been more than eighteen, except 
for the grey heads some of them uncovered to 
greet us. 

Everywhere we afterwards heard of the 
“good-natured editors,” so if they are not al- 
ways amiable at home, they surely were up 
here. 

‘‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord,” is the popular song of the 
mountains, sung by tourists. As its author 
tells us it couldn’t help but be written,so it 
can’t help but be sung amid this soul-inspir- 
ing scenery. ‘ 

Afterwards, as we were making the ascent 
of Mount Washington, a lady unconsciously 
burst forth singing these words, which seemed 
to.utter so completely what every heart 
felt, that all joined with her; even a good old 
orthodox minister came, with tears in bis eyes, 
and told her she never could sing these words 
in this way,if she wasn’t a Christian. She 
thought every one must become a Christian 
before he reached the top of Mount Washing- 
ton, if he wasn’t when he started. At this he 
looked doubtful and gave her a bundle of 
tracts to point out the more difficult and in- 
comprehensible way. Poor man! we pitied 
his delusion, and used the tracts for pressing 
pretty mountain flowers, and lichens, the 
best use we could possibly make of them. 

It was early evening when we reached the 
quiet farm-house in Franconia, there to think 
and rest a few days before starting on another 
trip, by an entirely different route, for Mount 
Washington. , L, S. H. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


Lonpvon, July 20, 1871. 

I have taken pains to prepare an abstract of 
Mrs. Fawcett’s lecture—in which she states 
the objections made in Parliament to granting 
the franchise to woman. It is interesting to 
see that these objections are almost identical 
with those we have to meet in America, so I 
have stated them in full, and have given a brief 
summary of the salient points in her answers, 
It was interesting to me, and I am sure it will 
be to others who are trying to press forward 
the great work of the nineteenth century. 

1. Women are sufficiently represented al- 
ready by men, and their interests have always 
been jealously protected in legislation. 

2. A woman is so easily influenced that if 
she had a vote it would practically have the 
same effect as giving two votes to her nearest 
male relative or her favorite clergyman. 

3. Women are so obstinate that if they had 
votes endless family discords would ensue. 

4. The ideal of domestic life is a miniature 
despotism—one supreme head, to whom all the 
other members of the family are subject. This 
ideal would be destroyed if the equality of wo- 
men with men were recognized by extending 
the suffrage to women. ' 

5. Women are intellectually inferior and 
physically weaker than men. 

6. The family is woman’s proper sphere, and 
if she enters into politics she will be withdrawn 
from her domestic duties. Their exclusion is 
not based on their inferiority—but they have 
other and more genial duties to perform. 

7. Women are very superior to men, and po- 
litical excitement would contaminate them 
and destroy their modesty and purity. 

8. The line must be drawn somewhere, and 
if women had votes they would soon want to 
enter the House of Commons. 

9. Women do not want the suffrage. - 

10. Most women are conservatives, and there- 
fore their enfranchisement would have a reiic- 
tionary influence on politics. 

11. Women: are not and cannot be soldiers. 

12, The indulgence and courtesy with which 
women are now treated by men would cease 
if women exercised all the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship. Women would therefore 
on the whole be losers if they obtained the 
suffrage. 

15. The extension of the suffrage to women 
would disturb the whole foundation of socie- 
ty—obliterate the distinctions of sex and the 
functions of the sexes. 

14. There is nothing in the Bible in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. , 

15. The exercise of political power by wo- 
men is repugnant to the feelings and quite at 
variance with a due sense of propriety. 

16. The notion that women have any claim 
to representation is so monstrous and absurd 
that no reasonable being would ever give the 
subject a moment’s serious consideration. 

The first of these objections Mrs. Fawcett 
answers by calling to mind the arguments 

used against the late Reform Bill of 1867, which 





so largely extended the suffrage in England, 





and shows that there has been at all times the 
same fear of putting power into the hands of 
those who have not before exercised it. 

In her answer to the second, that women are 
so easily influenced that giving them the vote 
would be the same as giving it to their nearest 
male relative or favorite clergyman, she says, 
“If this principle were applied indiscriminate- 
ly few people would vote. For instance, it 
might be said that the Times newspaper ex- 
ercised an extraordinary influence on the po- 
litical opinions of thousands of people. Near- 
ly every one must have noticed, how in ordi- 
nary society the conversation of nine people 
out of ten echoed the general tone of the lead- 
ing articles in the day’s Times. Now it may 
be said, following out this argument, that the 
effect of giving these people votes is only to 
multiply a million fold the voting power of 
the editor of the Times or the writers of the 
articles in that journal; hence all who hold 
their political views from the Times ought to 
be precluded from exercising the franchise. 
Carrying out this principle, nearly every one 
would be disfranchised except the great lead- 
ers of political thought, such as Mr, Gladstone, 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright, Mr. Mill, Lord Salis- 
bury, and the editors of leading journals. For 
there are very few whose political opinions are 
not biased by the views of some of these dis- 
tinguished and adle men.” / 

The third objection, that family discords will 
result if women are allowed to express opin- 
ions upon political questions, she answers 
by saying, “It will lead to better marriages— 
marriages where there is not only harmony of 
action but harmony of feeling. Suppose that 
in order to ensure conjugal harmony on relig- 
jous matters there was a law to prevent all 
women from going to church. The friends of 
such a law would surely say, Suppose an 
evangelical married a Roman Catholic, what 
disagreement it would lead to if the husband 
went to one place of worship and the wife to 


another.” 
In regard to the fourth: “Family despotism 


would receive a deadly blow from the exten- 
sion of political power to women. But what 
virtues has despotic family government, not 
found in despotic national government? And 
why among us has representative government 
succeeded despotic government? Why from 
the Magna Charta down has there been so 
much stress laid upon the importance of pre- 
serving individual liberty? Why has liberty 
been valued more than life by all those whose 
names make our history glorious? Is it not 
because it has been felt that man’s liberty is 
essential to the observance of man’sduty? A 
cotemporary philosopher has thus analyzed 
the right of mankind to liberty: ‘God wills 
man’s happiness. Man's happiness can only 
be produced by the exercise of his faculties. 
Then God wills that man should exercise his 
faculties. But to exercise his faculties he 
must have liberty to do all that his faculties 
naturally impel him to do. Then God wills 
that he should have that liberty; therefore he 
has a right to that liberty. The only limita- 
tion to perfect liberty of action is the equal 
liberty of all. Liberty is not the right of one, 
but of all. All are endowed with faculties. 
All are bound to fulfill the Divine will by exer- 
cising them. All, therefore, must be free to do 
those things in which the exercise of them 
consists. That is, all must have rights to lib- 
erty of action. Therefore,every one man or 
woman may claim the fullest liberty to exer- 
cise his faculties compatible with the posses- 
sion of like liberty by every other person.’ 
This proves conclusively that despotism, being 
antagonistic to the principle of ‘the perfect 
freedom of each, limited only by the like free- 
dom of all,’ is at variance with the Divine 
will. How, then, can the ideal of family life 
be despotism, when despotism is proved to be 
antagonistic to the Divine will? If I have 
dwelt at some length on the importance of 
recognizing the real basis of the rights of man, 
it is not to prove to you that these rights exist 
—you will concede that—but to show that the 
rights of women must stand or fall with those 
of men, derived as they are from the same au- 
thority and demonstrated by the same argu- 


ment.’* 
In answer to the next objection, the fifth, 


Mrs. Fawcett said, “Iam not going to enter 
upon the vexed question whether the mental 
powers of men and women are equal. This 
may be interesting as a philosophical discus- 
sion, but it is quite irrelévant to the- present 
subject. Suppose it could be proved beyond a 
doubt that the average intellectual powers of 
women were inferior to those of men, it would 
not furnish the slightest justification for de- 
priving women of electoral power. Suppose 
it were also proved that the intellectual pow- 
ers of the inhabitants of the north of England 
are superior to those of the south éf England 
—I have often heard very accomplished people 


assert that this is the case—would you recog- | 


nize that as a just ground for depriving the 
inhabitants of the south of England of electo- 
ral power? Would the people of London be 
willing to relinquish their right to the fran- 
chise if it could be proved that on the average 
they were intellectually inferior to the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh? And I have yet to learn 
that a certain standard of physical strength is 
a requisite qualification for the suffrage.’’ ‘ 
In answer to the objection that the line 
must be drawn somewhere, and if women had 





| votes they would soon be wanting to enter the 


| House of Commons, Mrs. Fawcett reminds 
| them that the same arguments were made 
against removing the electoral disabilities of 
working-men, that the working-men would 
be failures, &c. She replies in the language of 
the reformers of that time: “These are ques- 
tions for constituencies to decide. They are 
not likely to select a man to serve them in the 
House of Commons unless he is capable of de- 
voting the requisite time and ability to the dis- 
charge of his duties. There is no necessity to 
pass a law that a man wholly engrossed in the 
conduct of a large business should not offer 
himself as a candidate for a seat in Parliament. 
All these things are settled by the candidates 
and their constituencies without legislative in- 
terference. It requires no act of Parliament 
to say that none but strong-armed men shall 
be blacksmiths. The would-be-witty carica- 
tures of sickly women fainting in the House 
of Commons under the weight of their legis- 
lative responsibilities would lose their brillian- 
cy and point in the cold light of stern reality.’s 

In regard to the objection that women are for 
the most part conservatives, Mrs, Fawcett says, 
“T have often heard this argument from the 
lips of men for whom I have the greatest re- 
spect, but I never hear it without astonish- 
ment and regret. What is a representative 
government if not a government by a national 
assembly chosen by the people to represent 
their views and to producea corresponding in- 
fluence on the state of the law? What would 
be thought of a conservative who gravely as- 
serted that he thought all dissenters should 
be disfranchised, because they are generally 
liberals? The question should not be asked 
how women would vote. The only question 
ought to be, is representative government the 
best form of government that can be devised ?’” 

“Whether the indulgence and courtesy with 
which women are now treated would not cease 
if women exercised all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship. Whenever I hear this objec- 
tion urged I am forcibly reminded of Esau and 
how he sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. 
If the courtesy of men to women is bought at 
this price it must not be forgotten that the 
sale is compulsory and can in no case be re- 
garded as a freecontract. I have not observed 
on election occasions that those who have 
votes are treated with less consideration, and 
as far as my experience goes those who are in- 
vested with political power of any kind are al- 
ways treated with more deference and respect 
than those who are destitute of it. How is it 
with our Queen? How is it with the women 
who have taken part in the late municipal and 
School Board elections ?” 

The lighter points of the objections Mrs. 
Faweett parried like a well-drilled athlete, il- 
justrating by historic references and enliven- 
ing by brilliant epigrammatic statements. 

In a short summary like this, Iam unable to 
do Mrs. Faweett’s lecture justice from the fact 
that its especial excellence lay in its eomplete- 
ness, in its entire freedom from ragged edges, 
in the neat fitting together of its parts. 

Mrs. Fawcett takes great interest in America, 
and I am not at all sure she might not be in- 
duced to visit us. 

Mr. Fawcett, as is well known, is one of the 
extreme radicals in Parliament, one who goes 
hand in hand with Peter A. Taylor. He has 
distinguished himself by his writings on Polit. 
ical Economy, and holds that chair in the Cam- 
bridge University. He is quite a favorite with 
Mr. Mill and may, perhaps, be regarded as one 
of his disciples. - Mrs. Fawcett was a Miss 
Garrett, a sister of Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, 
one of the lady members of the London School 
Board, and it is said Mr. Faweett’s especial in- 
terest in her began on the evening that the in- 
telligence of the death of Mr. Lincoln reached 
London, when he heard her, a girl of seven- 
teen, say that it would not have been so great 
a loss if every crowned head in Europe had 
been cut off. From this it may be seen at how 
early an age her interest in politics began, and 
in her lecture she said, “During the general 
election in 1865 I went round to many of the 
polling places in Westminster, accompanied 
only by a young girl. We met with no inci- 
dent whatever that could have alarmed or an- 
noyed any one; my experience has always been 
the same, and it is corroborated by the experi- 
ence of all the ladies of my acquaintance who, 
like myself, have tested by personal experience 
whether it is either unpieasant or unsafe for 
a woman to go to a polling-place.” 

M. E. BEEDY. 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattice Ste, 


‘BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprictor. 
Mar. 5. tf 











Home of Health. 
| Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller's Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
| Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. ‘Turkish and Electric Baths in 
= a MILLER, HAYNES & CU., an i 
une 10. 


EMILY RUGGLES & CO., 
REAL ESTATE BROEKERS, 
OFFICE AT THE DRY GOODS STORE OF E. RUGGLES, 
Lyceum Hall Building, 
READING, MASS. 


Orders for Sale and Purchase of Real Estate solicited. 
June 10. 
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